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Mind, mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven!) 
The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime: here, hand in hand, 

Sit paramount to the graces; here enthron’d 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the sou] to never-fading joy. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE SILVER SIXPENCE, 
OR THE ROAD TO RUIN. 





Quaedum parva quidem, sed non toleranda arte, 

ov. 

Some faults tho’ small, intolerably grow. —Drypen. 

In the forest of Fontainbleau, or in which that 
village stands, thirty-five miles from Paris, and 
in the yet 1792, there stood an old castle, the 
seat of apparent happiness and hospitality, as a 
French work entitled La Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
de Societe will corroborate. That chateau and 
its domains was the property of the Marquis de 
Vildac, aman of wealth and also ofadark suspi- 
cious character. It was late one evening when 
a nobleman was travelling through the forest and 
put up for the night at the castle. The splendor 
and gaiety which surrounded him soon led him 
to discover that Mademoiselle Vildac was about 
to be married to Jean or John Levallier, a young 
man of family and prospects though of little pru- 
dence. 

The ceremonies were over—twelve o’clock 
had arrived a' announced by the castle bell, 
when the stranger was lighted to an apartment 
in the west wing of the building, where no one 
had slept for many years, and was now a case 
of necessity owing to the great number invited. 
Scarcely had the wearied hunter sunk into his 
first sleep, when he was aroused by the noise of 
some one approaching his door, and saw an old 
man enter whose appearance alarmed him.— 
His form was bent, his gray beard swept his 
breast, and his countenance was indicative of suf- 
fering; of long endured misery. He approached 
the dying embers and observed that the liberty 
was one he had not enjoyed inalongtime. The 
stranger started from the bed and soon discover- 
ed that it was no supernatural appearance but 
real flesh and blood that stood before him. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, who are you, and from 


1 





whence?” inquired the still frightened noble- 
man. 

“J am the most wretched of fathers,” he repli- 
ed, as he motioned the stranger to be seated. He 
then related as follows: 

“Tt is now twenty years since I was forcibly 
dragged to a dungeon below and confined.” 

“By whom and by what monster?” inquired the 
astonished listener. 

“My son, the Marquis de Vildac is that mon- 
ster. That he might seize on my estate and 
gratify his propensity for gambling and gaiety, 
he had me arrested and conveyed to an apart- 
ment few can find and where my feeble cries 
could not be heard. Many years have passed 
since I spoke toa human being until now. Owing 
to some hurry today my door was left unlocked, 
and I have escaped for a little time. What 
means the merriment I have heard to day.” | 

“Tt was on account of the marriage of 
moiselle de Vildac, your grand daughter, 
the stranger. 





“Alas! [ have never seen her,” said the old 


man, “‘would that I could. gaze upon her inno- 
cent face.” 

“Then you will fly with me,” returned the 
stranger, “and take vengeance on your unna- 
tural son.” 

“Nay,” said the sufferer, “I must away to my 
dungeon. ‘T'wenty years have weaned me from 
the world. And shall I expose my guilty son and 
make the heart of his innocent daughter loathe 
him? No,i mustaway. Ihave but a few days 
to live, and let me die in my dungéon as the 
world supposes me dead.” 

The entreaties of the stranger were useless, 
and his threats of a search by authority was vain. 
He saw the old man bow and depart he could 
not tell whither. The next morning the strange 
nobleman departed, and sometime after the af- 
fair was investigated—the rnd ee de Vildac 
was seized and beheaded during the French Re- 
volution, but the old man still persisted in living 
and ‘dying in the dungegp. During the alarm, 
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See care 


however, Levatlie 
dé Vildac. fied from the horror of 
and the terror of the Revolution. 

Many vears after, two boys were seen stand- 
ing on the > quay at Orleans in the United States, 
one of whom was dressed in fashionable finery, 
and the other as ragged as he well could be. 

“Give mea sixpence if you please,” said the 

agged boy, “my mother is old and blind, and has 
not any thing to eat. Give me a sixpence and 
Heaven will bless you.” 

“Give you the d——l,” returned the other, 
“what carel foryour mother. But here, here is 
a sixpence, taixe it, go and by a rope and hang 
yourself,” and he laughed as he threw it on the 
ground. 

“You know not,” said the ragged boy, morti- 
fied and insulted, “but 1¢ may buy a rope for 
you.” 

The other, Eugene Vildac, the son of Leval- 
lier, turned up his nose, wheeled on his heel and 
went his way. Ley allier and his wife, ftying from 
France, had taken a fortune with them ar id set- 
iled in the city of Orleans. That fortune was 
but smali when he landed, though by industry he 
made it splendid. ‘They had had but one child 
and that one was Eugene Vildac, named after 
his great grand father. At the age of sixteen 
he was remarkable in Orleans as the pretty, 
fashionable and accomplished boy. The ladtes 
were particularly ple ‘ased with hit Bs though ge- 
nerally the youngest will prefer a man of thirty 
toa stripli ug, for whom the y ‘aug unaccount- 
able cx yatem; xt. Yet notwithstanding he was the 
page of ever ry pretty lady in the city, and having 
never been trained to business of any kind, and 
being permitted to roam at large, he was gallant- 
ing one to day, another to morrow; picking up 
their han diserchiefs, carrying retic ules, s, and was 
universally called the “petty itt le lady’ sman.’’— 
‘The parents were highly pleased that he should 
be aa sidered so accomplished, and had long 
since taken him from school, as it did not look 
well, as they expressed it, though the boy was ab- 
soluteiy ignorant of any acc omplishr nent, save 
thaf@whicn consisted of a knowledge of tricks, 
trifles and dissipated flummeries of the city and 
certain portions of socicty. And when the bet- 
ter genius of the father suggested the propriety 
of cur bin shima little Be giving him a knowl- 
edge of business, he found it was too late; and the 
mothie r, a fashionable w oman, objected by say- 
ing this it { they had gone through the drudgery of 
acquiring a fortune for the son, and that it was 
usejess to deprive him of his innocent pleasures 
when they would leave hi n a fortune sufficient 
to supply his wants and keep him above w orking 
people for life. 

*“€ could you but see, my de *, how clegantly 
he plays a card,” said the deligl shted me other, “and 
how anxious every lay is to have him or lama 
ner, you. would not wish to harden his hands 
whieh the fairest ladies love to press, nor to sour 
that countenance which many a dark eye gazes 
on with delight. 1 protest, and many others say 

it, he is oae of the sweetest and most accomplish- 
ed little fellows in the world.” 

At this moment the little darling entered sing- 
ing, and it tickled ther amazingly as the tipsy 
young gambler scattere@ over the carpet a num- 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE, 


r and his wife, Mademois selle | ber of half dollars which he protested he had 


won that hour of the beautiful Mademoiselle Cla- 
ra St. Clare. Hiis mother highly commended 
his spirit and success and expressed a hope that 
he wot ald some aay | be as successful in winning 
her heart and hand. 

Mademoiselle Clara St. Clare was the daugh- 
ter of an aged and respectable papa h emigrant, 
who as a silipping merchant in Orleans, had ac- 
quired and left to his daughter a ounnider able 
fortune, the united profiton many a hag of cotton 
and butt of sugar. Young Vildac, at “the age of 
eighteen, was, out of many, the acknowledged 
suitor of Mademoiselle deC lare, being well grown 
and graceiul at that early age, and from long fa- 
muliarity with the society of ‘ladies, he had acquir- 
ed a certain polite ease ‘and fascinating address, 
which is sufficient at all times to distinguish a 
booby from the brighter intellect of the closet. 

Mademoiselle St. Clare was addressed by a gen- 
tleman who had just ended the study of law and 
whom Vildac ordered to renounce all claim to 
the lady or meet him on the field of honor. The 
gentleman who w as just becoming acquainted 
with Clara, on hearing: her express a preierence 
for Vildac, threatened to cane him if he ever 
mentioned such a thing as fighting again and left 
the lady forever. The gentleman who is now 2 
shining character was religiously inclined, and 
inadvertently saw Clara at cards. He therefore 
renounced her without a sigh, and afterwards 
married a lady who was every way worthy of 
him. 

Vildac soon after married the beautiful belle 
of Orleans, and kept a table for all the i ‘ashionable 
gamesters of the city. But how was he mortified 
when he discovered that her fortune was willed 
insuch a manner that he could not touch a penny 
—and he found that she would not if she could 
break the charm—for she was determined if her 
money was gambled, she would have the pleasure 
of losing it herself. Therefore when he lost all 
he was necessitated to borrow from his wife or 
mother. 

Young Vildac married at eighteen, was ofa 
dark, suspicious and of course treachcrous cha- 
racter, for we are generally of the nature our- 
selves that we suppose others to be. If we are 
treacherous, we deal with every man as a traiter, 
and if innocent we suspect none and trust the 
unworthy. He soon became careless of his wife 
aud frequently hinted that the husk was worth 
nothing without the grain, the casket of no value 
without the jewels and gems it contained. Ma- 
demoiselle, now Madam Vildac, was of a strong 
‘no idea of spending her fortune in 
advised by her coniessor to 
quit the amusement, she instantly threw it aside. 
This mortified her husband, for he had become 
dissipated in the extreme, and sighed for a for- 
tune to spend. More than once the idea of an 
early death of his parents came into his mind, 
and sir ange as it may seem, they both died on the 
same day, though the catastrophe was ascribed 
to the yellow fever. Be this as it may, Vildac 
seized with avidity on the estate, and secmed re- 
joiced that they had toiled day and night to 
scrape him together a fortune to spend in gam- 
bling and other dissipations. 
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Vildac finding that his prudent wife stood aloof. 
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OR THE ROAD TO RUIN. 3 


from the card and other gaming tables, he be- | shrunk at first, but disdained to deny or acknow!- 


came jealous of her and the influence of her} edge, though he aiterwards spok ce of t 
he bad found in her pocket. 


charms upon the very men he brought to his | 
house. He endeavored to impose the restraint 
upon her that she should not enter the room when 
company came; but being a spirited woman she 
was determined to sce the course that he was ta- | 
king; for the reader must know that he soon 
spent his own personal estate and with the pro- 

mise of amendment, wheedled her out of a part 
ofherown. But he could get no more and he 
was jealous, even wishing to restrain her from 
her religious devotions, her con! ressions before 
her confessor. This was unavailing, and he 
sought every opportunity to prove what he sus- 
pected, and took infinite pains to make himself | 
miserable, for if it had been acknowledged, he | 
still loved the same beautiful Clara St. Clare, 

now Madame Vildac. 
cured and disgusted her ¥ 
curtain lecture she 
very tones, but they had no effect. 


ith gaming. Many a) 


amine her pockets and other paraphernalia of 
pondence were circulating and carried on be- 


tween her and her paramours. 


in a delicate female hand, which he 
grin that his Satanic majesty might have 
“Deare st of Friends:— 

2 am the most miserable of all human beings. 
Tied to a man who will not let me love him, the 
only be ing on whom my affection is placed is you. 


To you I look for succour and relief—that is the 
You understand | 


only way you can render it. 
me—the blank paper will unfold the rest. 
Adieu dearest,” 


fold any thing. He was now conscious of her | 
guilt—he was convinced that she loved another; 
who could he be whom he would have the plea- 
sure of shooting. He would discover the villain’s 
name by listening unobserved to ber confessions 
before the Priest. Hedescended the stairs with 
a kind of delight or pleasure at having found the | 
key which would unlecis the door to his own and | 
to his wife’s ete rnal misery. 

It was the day Madame Vildac regularly went 
to her confessor to obtain absolution of her sins, 
and Vildac not findingher below, immediately | 
set out with a view of sec reting himself in the | 
church, where he might hear all. 
called upon a friend, he arrived | efor e her, and | 
having hidden himself, listened to every word, | 
save at times the hum and }ubbub of passing 
carriages prevented. Towards the last of her | 
confession she said she loved one mau and had | 
perhaps wronged her husband in her couduct | 
towards that man. His name was 

“Oh Heavens,’ Vildac gasped, “the noise of | 
the infern: ul carts preve ‘uted me from hearing 
that name.” Waiting till his wife retired he lei 
his concealment, and returning home, charged 
her with the crime without disclosi ing his con- | 


temptible means of information. Her high soul | 


r | 

> | 
it} 

‘ 


; 


Elis extravagance had | 
| 
read to him with soft and sil- | 
| to it,” 

One day Vildac was strolling in her chamber, 
always in pursuit of something to mar his own | 
happiness, and thought of the opportunity to ex- | 
| on the bed. 
his wife to see if no written epistles and corres- | 


In exan ining | 
her pockets he found the following note, written | 
read with a | 
> envied. | 


She having} a 


| ately. 


he paper 
Though Ytidae 
could not but love so beautiful and seusibic a wo- 
man in his moments of reason and sobriety, yet 
her lectures stung him to the soul, and be deter- 
mined on vengeance; yes vengeance on the most 
charming of women. 

A short time afterwards he entered the room 
fronting the street, where his wife was sitting at 
the window, and adv anced to embrace her , but 
being intoxicated and otherwise disgusting she 
repulsed him. Atihe same momenta gentleman 
passed the window, and Vildac saw a mutual bow 
and smile of recognition pass between tue gen- 
tleman and his wife. 

“That is one of your paramours, 1 suppose, 
madam,” said Vildae with a bitter smile. 

*““As you please master Vildac,” rej 
wife, ‘“‘as you are determined to have it: 

Vildac, enraged, observed, “I wil tate an end 
and immediately left the room. Lie re- 
turned not until the afternoon, and on going to 
the chamber for another search, he found his 

wife dressed in a loose white robe, lying asleep 
She was a sleeping beauty truly.— 
Her dark hair was scattered over the pillow ina 
thousand ringlets, and shaded her haif revealed 
bosom that was whiter than wax. She lay like 
another Venus, as a smile played upon her 
heavenly countenance, and the rich crimson 
blush glowed upon her fair cheek. Viidae stood 
and gazed. He had never seen her so beautiful; 
but the blush he called the evidence of her guilt, 
and the smile the recognition of her lover. Lirop- 
ping his shoes, he advanced softly to the bed, and 

taking a small vial from his pocket containing 
the deadly Prussic acid, he cautiously dropped 


‘lied his 


| one drop in the corner of her beautiful eye. In 
'a very short time she had ceased to breathe, and 

There was no signature, and he wondered as | 
he stared upon it how the piece of blank paper | 
which he threw in the chimney cor ner could un- 


like Mark Antony, allhis affection for his Cleo- 
patera returned when he saw her pale and still 
beautiful in death. He now fell upon the inani- 
mate form of his wife and kissed those pale hips 
| which had so often advised him. ‘The ragged 
boy and the sixpence shot across his mind. “The 
third year of my marriage,’ he cried “and I have 
mur dered her.’’ He stepped to the fireplace con- 
sidering what to do to avoid detection, when he 
thought of the stratagem of placing a phial of lau- 
danun n on the bed and giving the alarm, At 


| this moment he stooped and picked up the piece 
| of paper he had thrown in the corner sometime 


betore, and beheld there was characters written 
upon it. It had been written with syinpa thetic 
ink, and the heat had called forth the. appear- 
nee. Tohis astonishment he read and found 
that it and the note were both from an orphan 
she had lone’ before bound toa cruel master, and 
who was atraid his igaster would discover his 
corr spondence. 

Vildac now felt like a fie nd, and was conscious 
that all his suspicions were as groundless as this 
which he had unravelled. ‘He determined at 
once not to wait for an investigation into the 
cause of his wife’s death, but to fly noemedi- 
Taking her keys from her yet warm bo- 
| som, daring not to look upon her, he unlocked 
her bureau, and and talking a considerable 
amount in gold, fled. 
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4 THE SILVER SIXPENCE, 


Some months after this event Vildac was in 
Baltimore, seated at a gaming table, where he 
lost every penny of that which he had taken 
from his wife’s bureau. Destitute and a stran- 
ger, without a friend he found himself cast upon 
the world. He wondered why he had saw noadver- 
tisement in the papers concerning his murdered 
wife, though he thought it would be fruitless, as 
he had disguised his appearance and altered his 
name to James Bernard. He regretted the loss 
of his money, as he might with the aid of it have 
married some lady who had a fortune, being a 
very handsome man with a polished address.— 
With this motive, he now determined to play the 
gentleman for a while at least, and as he could 
get no employment in Baltimore, he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, where for some cause unknown, 
he took the name of Edward Livingston. When 
he entered the steamboat, however, it is certain 
he had little more money than would pay his 
passage, and when he landed in Philadelphia he 
had between three and four thousand dollars.— 
This will account in part for the many lottery 
tickets he afterwards bought while a clerk ina 
store, as mentioned in the story of “Tue First 
STEP.” 

In Philadelphia he was a clerk, as has just 
been said, and besides great losses by lottery 
dealing and many species of gambling, he was 
one of the causes which led the moral young 
man Richard Brindsley to ruin. Vildac, or as 
we shall now call him, Edward, was a young 
man of little education but fine address, a fellow 
that could skim over the surface of things and 
put a gloss on his words. His passions had been 
jet loose in youth by the licentiousness and folly 
of his parents, and he might be said to be ac- 
complished in villainy. He certainly was not 
devoid of talent, though misdirected, for he could 
be every thing inaday. ‘The moral might take 
him for a model of morality and a villain fora 
pink of villainy. Thus after landing in Phila- 
delphia he was on the very eve of marrying a 
lady of the first respectability, so ingeniously did 
he lay his plan. In his passage from New Or- 
leans he had made a particular friend of one Bob 
Middleton, whom he left in Baltimore, with the 
injunction and agreement, that if any person 
should write on for the character of any of three 
names he mentioned, the said Bob must return an 
answer fullof the highest enconiums. Miss Ma- 
ria Witfield, a lady of eighteen and considerable 
fortune was the lady whom he addressed. His 
very appearance and address soon prepossessed 
her in his favor, though her father had cautioned 
her to beware of the stranger. It was on an 
evening he attended her on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, in company with Richard Brindsley 
and the fair Ellen Langdon, that he made known 
to Maria his wishes and Jiis prospects. He had 
already won her heart but the consent of the fa- 
ther was to gain, though Maria’s fortune was in- 
dependent of him. The father demanded some 
reference, that he might learn his character.— 
The shrewd Edward referred him immediately 
io the villain in Baltimore, as a man of the high- 
est respectability. The villain returned an an- 
swer highly complimentary, stating that he was 
worth dray loads of dollars, which he significant- 
ly observed would always buy a character of the 





highest order. Then followed the items of one 
row of buildings, one ship, so many shares in a 
popular concern, and so forth. 

he father of Miss Witfield was rejoiced at the 
good fortune that awaited his daughter; the day 
for the celebration of the nuptials was appointed, 
and Edward chuckled at the success of his 
scheme, while he was slily losing what money he 
had at the billiard table. ‘Two weeks of the in- 
terval rolled away, and the last week of probation 
or procrastination arrived. But how was he as- 
tonished two mornings before the intended cele- 
bration, when Mr. Witfield entered and called 
him and Maria with an agitated air into the par- 
lour. Though versed in villainy, our hero was 
thunderstruck when Mr. Witfield drew from his 
pocket a letter which he had just taken from the 
Post-office. 

“Do you know sir,’ enquired the quivering fa- 
ther, “ the author and handwriting of this let- 
ter?” 

“J donot sir,’ returned Edward, still having 
command over his conscience and countenance. 

“Well sir,” continued the other, “this letter 
has saved an innocent girl from the arms ofa 
gambler, and a credulous father from the impo- 
sitions of an accomplished villain.” 

“Why—why—why, sir, what do ycu mean?” 

“) mean sir, a villainous imposition which you 
have attempted to practice on my ——” 

“Nothing can be said sir, against the character 
of Eugene de Vildac de 

“The very name, sir,’ warmly replied the en- 
raged father; “you have committed yourself, and 
now sir, listen to this letter and then depart im- 
mediately. ‘The respect I have for my daughter 
and her honor, shall at this time screen your 
villainy from the knowledge of the world, but 
see that you never rouse my vengeance or cross 
my path.” Then witha distinct voice he read 
the 6 

“Respected Sir:—Though a stranger to you, lL 
am no stranger to the man who has solicited and 
gained an alliance with your family. Heisa 
man abandoned to every vice in the catalogue of 
crime; and further, sir, it is rumored, and to my 
knowledge is true, that he freed himself from an 
affectionate wife in Orleans, by pouring Prussic 
Acid in her eye when asleep. Beware of Eu- 
gene Vildac, for he is under a mask and bears a 
name that is not his own. Your’s, 

A. FRIEND.” 

Maria fainted and fell from her chair to the 
floor, and while the father was attending to her, 
the guilty lover, no longer able to keep his coun- 
tenance, snatched up his hat and departed won- 
dering who could know that which was buried 
in eternal secresy, as he vainly imagined. It is 
folly to suppose that any great crime can long 
be concealed; it will as certainly reveal itself as 
the sun will arise and dispel the gloom of night. 
The next week, to the great joy of our hero, Mr. 
W itfield took his daughter back to Connecticut, 
from whence she came with a view of oblitera- 
ting from her memory the remembrance of a vil- 
lain whom she had innocently loved and could 
not easily hate. Such is the devoted nature of 
her sex, such the love of woman when her heart 
is entirely given up. 

The next move of Edward was as a clerk, 
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which he obtained the situation of by a similar 
recommendation from Bob Middleton; only that 
it was divested of the buildings, dray loads of 
dollars, and so forth, and rested altogether on the 
sublimity of his character,as he expressed it. It 
was here he became acquainted with Richard, 
or rather made the acquaintance more intimate, 
and led that young man before alluded to into 
the road to ruin. He was the master of a band 
of worthies, who met every night at a public 
room, though kept privately, where all manner 
of gaming was carried on unknown to the city 
authorities. Though Edward had always been 
unsuccessful in gambling, he still pursued it, un- 
til bis employers discovered that vast quantities 
of their goods had been sold at auction, which 
discovered him, and he was discharged On his 
pleading his destitute situation and under the im- 
pression that it was the first error, his employers 
vitied him and refrained from prosecuting. At 
lerty, he now persuaded the already dissipated 
Richard Brinsley to go with him to Ne Vork 
to filch, as he called it, the celebrated gambler 
Dubois. The three were at play one night in 
New York, when a young man entered and 
requested to havea share im the game, which 
was granted. Edward had seen the same young 
man in various houses of amusement in Philadel- 
phia, and he seemed suspicious of him, in as 
much as he seemed to follow him wherever he 
went. He could not, however, but admire his 
singular beauty, being about the size of a lad of 
sixteen, and having a face as fair as alabaster 
and features as regular and delicate as those of a 
lady. The young mai’s voice too, was like mu- 
sic in Edward’s ear. ‘lhe same youth had been 
called the beauty of Pjiitadelphia. 


The game proceciei, and though this strange | 


young man, a partner with Dubois, won continu- 
ally from Edward and his partner, yet he seemed 
very unhappy and sometumes shed tears. All 
supposed that he had committed some crime.— 
At midnight Edward and Richard found them- 
selves destitute of money, and upoa Richard’s 
charging Dubois with roguery, kdward urged 
on the quarrel till it ended in a duel between 
Richard and Dubois, in which Dubois fell. The 
duel took place the next day at Hoboken, as 
mentioned in the story of the “Firs? Srp.” 
That night was 2 night of horror, in which Ed- 
ward had a glimpse of the eternity of terrors 
that awaited him. He was hot with wine and 
scarcely had he been lighted by the keeper of 
the Hotel to his bed, and sunix into an unnatural 
sleep, than the most awful visions struck ierror 
to his guilty soul. In his dream he was doomed 
to death, and saw in the regions of misery his fa- 


ther and mother, who upbraided him with his | 


cruelty, and he them in return, for bringing him 
up in the manner he had been educated. ‘There 
too, he saw his beautiful and murdered wife just 
as he had left her on the bed at Orleans. He 
awoke witha groan of agony, but what was his 
terror to see that very wife standing at a little 
distance from the bed. He at first believed it il- 
lusion; a disease in the optic nerves, and rubbed 
his eyes and satisfied himself that he was awake, 
but that form was still there in the moonlight, 
gazing in pity upon him. So palsicd were his 
limbs that he could not move, and lay gazing 


ae 
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upon her as she derw from her bosom her keys and 
then a little phial which she held up and motion- 
ed as if she would drop some of its contents in his 
eye. The guilty wretch shook till the bed trein- 
bled from head to foot. 

“Who—who—who are you, and what do you 
want?” he enquired, catching his breath. 

“Vildac,” exclaimed the midnight visitor, “I 
would be thy better genius, and snatch thee from 
eternal ruin if thou wouldst but profit by my 
words. Vengeance for thy murdered wife hath 
slept long, but it will ere long descend and crush 
thee. Awake unhappy youth for your race is 
almost run—thy doom is misery. ‘There is yet 
but barely time to retrieve the past. Retrieve it, 
and remember to profit by my words, ere it is for 
ever too late.” 

Before he could recover from his amazement 
and terror, the graceful form of the visitor in the 
same loose white robe he saw her in when he 
left her at Orleans, glided to the door and disap- 
peared. He slept no more that night—the next 
} morning he related the story to the handsome 
| stranger who boarded at the Hotel, and that 
| Stranger advised him by every means to reform 
'his lite, adding that his fate would otherwise 
certainly be like that of all who led such lives; 
either the dungeon or the scaifold. “And fur- 
ther,” said the stranger, “if you have no money 
to aid youin your reiorm, I will furnish you, at 
times, with such sums as you may need. Pro- 
mise to reform, and 1 will be a generous friend 
to you.” 

“T promise,’ returned Edward, wondering at 
the request, when the other was a gambler as 
well as himseif. 

‘*Have you money to support yourself till you 
can acquire the habits of sobriety?” euquired the 
stranger. 

“{ have not a penny,” answered Edward, or I 
should say William Allinson, for he changed his 
name in New York. “I lost every cent last 
night, at play with you and Dubois, though | had 
won considerably from Brindsley.” 

The handsome young stranger, who called him- 
self and whom we will cal! by the name of Vil- 
leroy, drew from his pocketbook a bundie of 
bank notes, and apparentiy without counting, 
gave a roli to Edward, with the injunction that 
Mr. Allinson should put them toa good use, In 
a few hours after this circumstance occurred, 
Allinson, or Edward, was on the battle field, at 
Hoboken, where he saw Dubois fall, a miserable 
example of folly and false pride. ‘othe mortifi- 
cation of Villeroy, who from time to time gave 
money to Allinson, he found that the other, in- 
| stead of reforming, seemed more infatuated with 
gaming. Allinson, on the contrary began to think 
Villeroy some evil or good spirit, that watched 
his actions; for go where he would, to Whatever 
city or house of bad habits, Villeroy was sure to 
be there, and to attend him like his shadow. He 
met his smile or frown, as his conduet tended to 
the virtuous or vicious pursuit. Still every day 
Allinson became more abandoned, though the se- 
verity and mingled sorrow of that countenance 
often checked him in his wild carcer. 

He determined to get rid, if possible, of so 
troublesome a monitor, and with that view pre- 
pared to leave the city privately. The High 
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& THE SILVER SIXPENCE, &c. 


Constable and officers of the Police were al- 
ready on the look-out for him and Richard 
Brindsley, as forgers,and he was on the deck 
of the steamboat the very morning and moment 
Richard was arrested. By the aid of disguise he 
escaped, and laughed in his sleeve as he saw his 
comrade borne off to terminate his career in one 
of the gloomy cells of Sing-Sing. Passing into 
the interior of the state of New York, he found 
himself pennyless and benighted on the road in a 
dark woods. He was too proud to beg, and to 
work he had never been taught, and sat down on 
the trunk of a fallen tree by the road side, medi- 
tating on the course of life he should choose.— 
His better genius whispered that if he would re- 
form, the handsome stranger would help him into 
business; but then his passions answered and ask- 
ed how he could forego those pleasures to which 
he had so long been accustomed. At that mo- 
ment a four wheeled carriage appeared, and se- 
veral times he started from his seat to seize the 
reins, and as often something whispered he had 
better not. The next moment the horses were 
stopped, and screams issued from the carriage. 
The driver had tumbled to the ground from a 
stroke on the head, and when the door of the car- 
riage was opened several ladies were discover- 
ed. He ordered them to come forth, when to 
his astonishment and horror, the identical Ville- 
roy, the handsome gentleman, stepped forth and 
called him by name, offering to supply him with 
money, and advising him to aggravate the crime 
as little as possible, by permitting the ladies to 
proceed. He had conceived such an instinctive 
dread of Villeroy, that he immediately took the 
money offered and fled. The driver, after reach- 
ing his destination died, and Allinson seeing it in 
a paper made his escape. 

Twelve months after this event, a piratical 
schooner was taken on the high seas just after 
having butchered the crew of a brig loaded in 
part with Spanish dollars, and bound to Liverpool. 
The pirate captain and crew seemed all derang- 
ed, and could make little effort to escap2, not 
even having secured the booty when the tall 
ship bore down upon them. The pirate captain 
was conveyed to the cabin to be confined, when 
he started with horror on beholding the same 
handsome young man, Villeroy, gazing upon him 
with a sorrowful countenance. The reader 
need not be informed that the pirate was Allin- 
son alias Edward. 

The pirates one being landed, were conveyed 
toa prison in New York state, which in a few 
nights after they broke and made their escape.— 
Allinson had secreted the conterits of the pocket- 
book of the murdered captain, which amounted 
to twoor three thousand dollars, with which he 
made his way to Providence in Rhode Island, 
where he played the gentleman and was taken 
into the first circles, as a rich nabob from the 
South Carolinas. Here he became enamoured 
of a beautiful woman though she was far gone in 
a decline. He mistook the deathblush of hectic 
on her cheek for the roses of health, and though 
she declined marriage, having been unhappy, he 
still urged her until she consented. Thus was 

Emily Langdon, the broken hearted widow, (for 
her husband had died in Sing Sing prison) on the 
eve of marrying a pirate, gambler and the villain 





who had led her husband to ruin. She had ne- 

ver seen him but once or twice and had forgot- 

tenhim. Havinga relation in Providence she 

had removed there after her father’sdeath. She 

was now saved from a worse fate than had be- 

fallen her before, by an anonymous letter which 

she received from an unknown hand, bidding 

her beware of a pirate. On thus being disco- 

vered, Allinson was arrested and placed ina 
dungeon which he could not break. Here he 

lay the most wretched of all wretches, with a 

heart hard as adamant; though death was sta- 
ring him in the face he could not pray; he could 
not look up to that God whom he had offended. 
But there was something which alarmed him 
even more than his approaching fate. Every 
night he saw with terror the door of his dungeon 
open on its creaking hinges, and his murdered 
wife enter with a prayer-book in her hand, hav- 
ing on the same loose white robe. Every night 
she exhorted him to repent and read a prayer 
before she left. Hewas tried and condemned, 
but still she found in her last nocturnal visit that 
he sought not mercy, and mercy came not to his 
relief. The morning appointed for the execu- 

tion arrived, and his soul shrunk within him as 
he overheard the following conversation in the 
passage of the prison, between the High Sheriff 
and his assistant or deputy. 

“Is the gallows planted, and all things prepar- 
ed for the execution,” asked the respectable 
looking Sheriff. 

“The coffin is made and the cart hired besides,” 
answered the deputy, “but there is no rope to be 
found.” 

“Then take this pocket piece and go and buy 
one,” said the Sheriff, ‘I dislike to part with it 
but I have no other change. That piece was 
given to me at Orleans, when I wasa ragged 
boy, by a proud little fellow who bade me to buy 
a rope and hang myself, whom I told in anger 
that it might buy one for him. I took an interest 
in the sixpence and kept it till now.” 

“If the prisoner should happen to be the per- 
son it would be a singular coincidence,” said the 
deputy. 

**ft would, indeed,” returned the Sheriff, “and I 
should at least like to know what became of that 
boy.” 

“1am that boy,” shrieked the prisoner as he 
sunk and his chains clanked on the floor, ‘‘I am 
that wretch who, had my parents properly 
brought up, might have escaped this miserable 
fate and the more dreadful destiny which awaits 
me hereafter. Miserable wretch that I am.” 

The sheriff soon discovered his words to be 
true. The handsome Villeroy had visited him 
every day, and used every means to soften his 
heart, but in vain, though he wept over him like 
a child. On the morning above mentioned, a 
lady wished to speak with the prisoner and en- 
tered the cell. At first the prisoner did not know 
her, owing to her change of dress, but when she 
called the name of Eugene Vildac, he was near 
fainting, for he knew her to be his wife whom he 
supposed he had murdered. Recovering him- 
self, he begged to know the meaning of the mys- 
terious circumstance of her presence. She then 
related that the person in Orleans, of whom he 
had bought the Prussic acid, and to whom he 
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TO MISS 8S. D.-——-HE 


mentioned his design, had sold him a simple rose 
water, “‘and had you looked,” said she, ““when you 
took the keys from my bosom, you would have 
discovered that I wasawakeand alive. Finding 
that he had fled, and having a fortune at her dis- 
posal, the beautiful and affectionate woman de- 
termined to travel and use every means in her 
power to arrest him in his career to ruin, and 
prevent as much as possible, his impositions on 
the unwary. It was her, therefore, who had 
twice prevented him from marrying, and ap- 
peared as the handsome young man whom so 
many dark eyes had looked upon with delight. 

** And now,” said the devoted wife, ‘though you 
suspected and endeavored to destroy an innocent 
woman, I have used every means to stay you in 
your headlong career to hell. Your hands are 
stained with the blood of your fellow creatures, 
and your character with the darkest deeds in 
the catalogue of crime. You have showed no 
mercy either to your wife or society, and you 
seek no mercy from Him at whose bar you will 
ere long appear. There is no longer any thin 
in you which even as a christian I can love, an 
therefore 1 shall leave you without a sigh, save 
that of pity for your folly. Let your few remain- 
ing moments be spent in crying for mercy, and 
in warning others of the fatal rock on which you 
split. Farewell! Farewell forever!” 

She turned, and with a majestic step passed to 
the open door, but she was not mistress of the for- 
titude she supposed. She turned, and as she 
caught the glance of the miserable prisoner, the 
memory of other days and happier moments 
came over her soul, and she fainted in the arms 
of the sheriff, who bore her from the scene of her 
sorrows. 

At three o’cloek, the prisoner, once the gay 
and accomplished little Eugene Vildac, whom 
his parents applauded, ceased to exist beneath 
the gallows. The sheriff,a very respectable man, 
could not perform the melancholy duty, for the 
remembrance of the two boys on the quay at Or- 


leans, melted his heart to pity. The deputy,’ 


therefore, executed the unfortunate gambler. 

How many young men are thus pursued by 
their better genius, that is always advising and 
endeavoring to arrest the victim from the jaws of 
the deamon vice. But how few, like Vildac, that 
ever listen to the voice of reason or return to the 
path of virtue, after they have suffered them- 
selves to take one or twosteps in error. Alas, it 
is hard to break the grip of the lion of vice, after 
he has once tempted us within his reach. Vice 
like an irresistable cataract, whirls us onward 
and ere we have attempted to stem the torrent, 
we are on the brink of the precipice, and the 
eternal road of ruin is in our ears. 

MILFORD BARD. 
a ar 

There is a court jargon, a chit chat, a small 
talk, which turns singly upon trifles; and which, 
in a great many words, says little or nothing. It 
stands fools instead of what they cannot say. It 
is the proper language of levees, drawing-rooms, 
and antechambers. 

wv pecan irmatinns 

There is no arguing with Johnson; for when 
his pistol misses fire he knocks you down with 
the butt end of it.--Cibber. 





LIES LIKE TRUTH. fi 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MISS S. D* ** 


Sure, Love has chosen for his throne 
Thy beaming eyes, my fair, 

And Venus’ doves have sought thy locks 
To sport and nestle there! 


But, ah! the fatal dart lies hid 
In that half-clos’d eye of thine, 

And when uprais’d that deep-fringed lid, 
What agony is mine! 


That agony which wretches feel, 
It is not—but a woe 

So pleasing, that, to know it still, 
I would all joy forego. 


The joys of sense, the pride of wealth, 
Of fame, and dignity, 

Would weigh like feathers in the scale, 
Whene’er oppos’d to thee. 


Nay, more—could I but gain, sweet girl, 
One tender, balmy kiss, 

*T would be more dear than all the smiles 
Of such a world as this! 


But when, within the house of prayer 
Thy voice is lifted high, 

Nought may with those sweet tones compare, 
Save Saran’s full blue eye. 


If once with thee my lot were cast, 
Let empires rise or fall— 
Alike to me, since thou would’st be 
My joy—my life—my all! 0. G 
ereercinsingtifipenenas 


“HE LIES LIKE TRUTH.” 


Although we have been assured by a succes- 
sion of moralists and philosophers, that human 
nature is every where the same, it took us some 
considerable time to assent to the truth of the 
proposition. We found such varieties of charac- 
ter, even in the circle of our acquaintance, that 
a superficial view of life induced us to consider 
human nature almost as changeable as Proteus. 
Notwo people that we ever yet met with, could 
even relate the same incident to us, with any 
very great resemblance between their stories.— 
Our Thend, in describing an accident, turns up 
his eyes with an internal shudder at the appalling 
nature of the scene; the husband has been thrown 
from his gig, while the agonized wife has cast 
herself out in the despair of the moment, and 
broken both her arms—the two children mean- 
while retain their seats, and are found, by mira- 
culous fortune, uninjured, when the horse is 
struck dead in its mad career by running against 
a stone wall. Our other friend, who was also a 
spectator, talks of it as a capital joke—the hus- 
band was overbalanced and escaped with a slight 
sprain of his ancle; the wife walked leisurely 
out of the vehicle, not missing one of the steps; 
and the two children were sound asleep, when 
the horse was stopped by an old Greenwich pen- 
sioner with a wooden leg,—and the whole party 
re-assembled in a few minutes, and drove off in 
the greatest spirits, after bestowing a shilling 
upon the aforesaid pensioner for his exertions.— 
Is human nature sheave the same in the eyes of 
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A HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 


our two excellent friends? We suspect she is— 
it was evident to both, that there were present on 
this occasion, a horse and gig, a man, his wife, 
and two children. These were the only natural 
objects; the appliances, and some of the circum- 
stances, were supplied by the internal power.— 
Happy power! which can thus render the most 
common occurrences the ground-work of the 
finest feelings,—which can cover the bare reali- 
ties of life with the sweet flowers or the dismal 
forest of imagination,—which can see a Waver- 
ley Novel in a newspaper advertisement, and to 
which the list of bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
can “ ope the sacred font of sympathetic tears.” 
A German seems addicted, by some peculiar 
confirmation of mind, to discover in every event 
of life the agency of witchcraft and the devil. If 
a stranger, a gentleman, we suppose, dressed in 
solemn sables, with a somewhat conceited jerk of 
his head, maintaining a rigid silence, proceeding 
most likely, from his entire ignorance of the lan- 
guage, (fer, be itknown, this mysterious stranger 
is a first-classman from Oxford, or perhaps a 
senior wrangler from the sister University,) 
should such a person make his appearance in the 
good old town of Heidelburg—he becomes an 
objeet of greater curiosity than the Tun. Every 
one affixes some history, of his own imagining, to 
the mysterious traveller; but nine-tenths will 
give him credit for being Maugrabin or Beelze- 
bub. The week after, when conversation is be- 
ginning to flag about the suspicious visiter,—on 
the same spot, in the same attitude, with the same 
conceited jerk of his head, the same silence, and 
in the same style of dress, is seen a tutor from 
Trinty College, Dublin, so like in feature, man- 
ners and deportment, that no doubt is entertain- 
ed of his being a double-ganger of the other. A 
hundred stories are now raised upon this slender 
foundation, and in a few months the public is af- 
frighted with two huge volumes stuffed to the 
brim with diablerie and horrors. A French- 
man, on the other hand, sees nothing extraordi- 
nary in any one—if (forgive us the supposition !) 
in these days of exiled dynasties, his Infernal 
Majesty were to be forced to put his sulphureous 
mark to his abdication, and were to make his 
dim discrowned appearance in the Palais Royal, 
Paris would keep the even tenor of her way, or 
at the utmost write criticisms on his Majesty’s 
dress. The milliners and tailors would be the 
sole imaginatives here,—and, instead of a three 
volume novel in honor of the dethroned, there 
would be a revolution in the costumes: gowns @ 
l’ Enfer would supersede the ordinary dress ;— 
and happy and rich would that tailor be, who 
could piace after his name—Habit-maker, by 
appointment, to his Ex-Majesty The Devil. 
he English, we are sorry to confess it, in every 
foreigner and stranger, see nothing but a fortune- 
hunter and swindler. The sound of an un-En- 
tlish pronunciation makes gruff John button up 
fis pockets, and keep a watchful eye over the 
safety of hisbandana. He neither thinks of Tar- 
tarus nor tailors, but straightway of his Exche- 
quer-bills and daughters. 
Of course there are great varieties in the modes 
of thought, upon these subjects, as well as all 
others. Some people have a fine oriental turn of 





mind, and can see the Grand Desart in the park 


at Holkham. Their fancy teems with images of 
sterility or magnificence: they put their telents 
not indeed in a napkin, but in a turban, and think 
the highest honor in the world is the privilege of 
wearing green breeches. The other day we 
went into the Imperial Hotel in Covent-garden 
—while we waited for our hock and soda water, 
we entered into conversation with a middle-aged 
gentleman, in a dark-coloured coat, who was 
sitting at the next table. In the course of our 
colloquy, he related an anecdote which he said 
had come under his own observation, while he 
was in Persia:—* A poor fellow of the name of 
Ibraham, was led one morning before the Cadi, 
whom I had myself gone to consult upon some 
business—I was struck with the appearance of 
the man. A fine bold expression of countenance 

ve effect to a figure of surprising strength, and 

waited impatiently to hear what his fault had 
been. An old woman soon appeared, who 
making a profound obeisance to the Cadi, and 
lifting up her veil, began her complaint against 
Ibraham ; and said that he had been the perse- 
cutor of her daughter for several months past.— 
He was, she confessed, the son of her husband’s 
brother,—and though she had interdicted him 
from any intercourse with her family, her daugh- 
ter Zobeide could never go to the mosqae, with- 
out finding Ibraham waiting for her at the door. 
He then entered into conversation with her, and 
accompanied her home, and even thrust himself 
into the house along with her. The other night, 
on coming home from seeing a procession, in 
which the Commander of the Faithful appeared, 
she was surprised to find Ibraham along with her 
daughter, though she had strictly forbidden her 
to receive his visits. She therefore had sum- 
moned him before the Cadi to answer for his con- 
duct. The Cadi asked if the daughter Zobeide 
was also indignant at the behavior of her cousin ; 
and immediately a young girl stepped forward, 
and with an obeisance, said, “Ibraham, my lord, 
is innocent: we were brought up together from 
childhood,—-his father fell in fighting for the 
Schaw, and he lived with us ever after, like my 
mother’s own son; but now my mother has found 
out for me a wealthier match, and wishes me to 
give up all acquaintance with the playmate of 
my youth.” Onsaying this, the fair Persian, who 
was indeed one of the loveliest women | ever 
saw, burst into tears, and threw herself into the 
arms of the now happy I[braham. ‘The Cadi not 
only refused to interfere to hinder the meeting of 
the lovers, but used his influence with the old 
lady so well, that she even consented to accom- 
pany the youthful couple, who proceeded direct- 
ly to the residence of the Mufti.” 

The middle-aged gentleman in the dark-co- 
loured coat, got up on finishing his Persian anec- 
dote, and, with a very civil bow, wished us good 
morning, and left the room. He had not gone 
above a minute, when we took up the paper he 
had been reading before the conversation began, 
and saw, under the head of Police Intelligence, 
the following notice :— 

“ John Jackson, a young man of very prepos- 
sessing appearance, was brought before the sit- 
ting magistrate at this office, on the charge of an 
old lady, of the name of Mrs. Andrews. She 
stated that the prisoner, who was her nephew, 
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molested her daughter with his attentions on 
every possible occasion ;—that though she had 
forbidden the slightest acquaintance between 
them, he watched her whenever she went to 
church, forced himself into conversation, and 
even persisted in accompanying her home. On 
the day of the opening of the London Bridge, 
where she had gone to see the King (God bless 
him!) she was surprised, on coming home to 
find the young people together. At last she 
could bear his behaviour no longer, and had 
given him in charge. The magistrate inquired 
if the daughter was as unwilling to submit to the 
society of the young man at the bar, as the old 
lady evidently wished her to be. On this a very 
pretty interesting girl came forward, and said, 
“Oh, no! poor John and I were always together 
from our childhood. When his father was killed 
at Waterloo, he was brought up like my mother’s 
own son. But she wants me now to marry an 
old man, who is far richer than my cousin,—but 
I won’t—I won’t indeed.” She laid her head on 
the shoulder of the delighted lover, and melted 
into tears. 

“The magistrate under these circumstances 
refused to interfere, but pleaded the young peo- 
ple’s cause so warmly, that Mrs. Andrews her- | 
self consented to the match; and it was agreed, | 
before they left the office, that the marriage | 
should take place as soon as possible.” | 

Well, said we, after. reading this paragraph, | 
that old gentleman in the dark-colored coat is 
either a very considerable liar, or human nature } 
is perfectly the same in Ispahan and London. 

— i 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
WOMAN. 
* Thou wert given 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human lite.” 
Thomson. 





The earth till gentle woman smil’d, 
And back its darkness roll’d, 
Like snow on some untrodden wild, 
Was pure, but oh how cold! 
Twas heaven’s last gift, when rob’d in light 
She mov’d in beauty forth, 
Like some celestial spirit bright, 
To cheer this vale of earth. 


But Oh! that aught so lov’d,—so fair, 
Should e’er have led astray 

Man’s reckless step, in Eden’s bow’r, 
From virtue’s thornless way : 

But sull those rapturous accents flow,— 
Stil] that enchanting smile 

Which caused our sorrows, cares, and wo, 
Can every pang beguile. 


Yes, ’mid the chequer’d scenes of il] 
That shade life’s pilgrim ways, 
One blissful bower of Eden still, 
Thy faithful hand can raise ; 
Thy peerless worth seems form’d to bless— 
‘Thy winning kindness meek, 
Can paint a smile of happiness, 
When pains despoil the cheek. 


To that low mind,—that sensual knave! 
Thy worth is all unknown, 





WOMAN. 





Who deems thee form’d for passion’s slave, 
Or pleasure’s toy alone. 

Ah! thou hast charms that shall remain, 
Till virtue’s self is dead, 

Till sex decays ;—when passion’s stain 
And earth-priz’d glories fade. 


*Tis thine alone to quell the storm 
Each wayward passion breeds : 
To smooth our nature’s rugged form, 
And point to noblest deeds ; 
And but for thee with soul elate, 
And gentle neart refin’d, 
To polish, prune, and €.evate 
To virtue’s throne,—the mina. 


While fortune’s favours round us roll; 
Our ornament thou art,— 

A second self—a kindred soul— 
Companion of man’s heart : 

To animate his happiest hours, 
With that deep feeling’s tone 

Which but for thy awakening powers, 
To him must be unknewn. 


And when misfortune’s blightening hand 
Bestrews his paths with care, 
Thou art the first by him to stand, 
And last to leave him there : 
And when on every hand oppress'd 
By sorrows, toils, and grief, 
Within thy pure ennobl’d breast 
His woes may find relief: 


Thou givst to life’s exulting morn, 
Its fondest joys to know; - 

And when proud manhood’s mights adorn 
Ambition’s Joftiest glow; 

And when warm passion’s throb no inore 
Awakes the amourous thriil, 

And all youth’s pageant charms are o’er, 
Thou ciingst unto us still. 


Thro’ youth,—thro’ age a guiding star 
To cheer life’s rugged path; 

And in the last expiring hour 
To smooth the bed of death : 

And when our light’s last fading gleam, 
O’er time’s horizon ’s thrown, 

Thon, like the glorious rainbow’s beam, 
Stil! cildst our setting sun. 


And o’er earth's tearful shrouds of wo, 
Sublimely vaults thy span, 

A token of God’s mercies to 
Vain, erring, sinful man: 

’Tis thus thy blessings thor extend,— 
Thro’ ev’ry stage we find 

In thee a faithful priceless friend, 
An angel to mankind. 


Thus, like the graceful ivy coils 
The sylvan monarch’s form, 
Greens while the sun of fortune smiles, 
And strengthens ’mid the storm; 
Enwreathing high its fond embrace— 
laught by its lord to raise, 
A lov’d, dependent, cherish’d grace. 
Endeared by kindred ties. 
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And when by fiercely scowling winds 
The stately boughs are broke, 
Its spiral clasp more tightly binds : 

When cleft by lightning’s stroke ; 
Still round the shatter’d stalk it grows ;— 
Thro’ sunshine and thro’ shade, 

Its verdant wreaths adorn the boughs 
When all their foliage fade. 

When all that grac’d proud glory’s hour 
Has pass’d as dreams away; 

Till, like in some lone mouldering tower, 
( Majestic *mid decay) 

The ruin ’s veil'd neath sumptuous palls 
Of beauty’s mantling crest, 

Until the crumbling fiubric falls 
in silence to the dust. 


While o’er its mouldering glory ’s spread 
A hallow’d charm sublime, 

Of pleasing melancholy shade, 
‘To veil the wrecks of time; 

Which sink with grandeur to the tomb 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


them, the direction of the sounds which they ut- 
ter, that is, whether the sound comes from the 
right or the left hand person, let the man be sup- 
posed capable of speaking in the voice of a child: 
when the man speaks in the language and the 
accents of the child, the auditor will suppose that 
the child is the speaker, although his ear could 
distinguish, under ordinary circumstances, that 
the sound came from theman. The knowledge 
conveyed to him by his ear is, in this case, made 
to yield to the more forcible conviction that the 
language and accents of a child could only come 
from the child; this conviction would be still fur- 
ther increased if the child should use gestures, or 
accommodate his features to the childish accents 
uttered by the man. If the man were to speak 
in his own character and his own voice, while the 
child exhibited the gestures and assumed the 
features which correspond with the words ut- 
tered, the auditor might be a little puzzled; but 
we are persuaded that the exhibition made to the 
eye would overpower his other sources of know]- 
edge, and that he would believe the accents of 
the man to be uttered by the child; we suppose, 


Of nature’s calm repose, 
Disrob’d of all that fearful gloom 
That shrouds fate’s solemn close. 
ROMANZO. 
wo 
VENTRILOQUISM. 

The art of the ventriloquist is well known: it 
consists in making his auditors believe that words 
and sounds proceed from certain persons and 
certain objects in his vicinity, while they are ut- 
tered by himself: and it is founded on that prop- 
erty of sound in virtue of which the human ear is 
unable to judge with any accuracy of the direc- 
tion in which sounds reach it. This incapacity 
of the ear is the fertile source of many of those 
false judgments which impress a supernatural 
character upon sounds that have a fixed locality 
anda physical origin. We know of acase, where 
a sort of hollow musical sound, originating within | 
three or four feet of the ears of two persons in 
bed, baffled for months every attempt to ascertain 
its cause. Sometimes it seemed to issue from the 
roof, sometimes froma neighboring apartment, 

but never from the spot from which it really came. 
Its supposed localities were carefully examined, 
but no cause for its production could be ascer- 
tained. Though it was always heard by both per- 
sons together, it was never heard when A alone 
was in the apartment, and the time of its occur- 
rence depended on the presence of B. This con- 
nected it with his destiny, and the imagination 
was not slow in turning the discovery to its own 
purposes. An event, however, which might 
never have occurred in the life-time of either 
party, revealed the real cause of the sound, the 
ocality of which was never afterwards mistaken. 

In order to understand what part this indecision 
of the ear performs in the feats of the ventrilo- 

uist, let the reader suppose two men placed be- 
ore him in the open air, at the distance of one 
hundred feet, and standing close together. 
they speak in succession, and if he does not know 
their voices, or see their lips move, he will be un- 
able to tell which of them it is that speaks. Ifa 


man and a child are now placed so near the au- 
ditor that he can distinguish, without looking at 





of course, that the auditor is not allowed to ob- 


serve the features of the person who speaks. 
In this case the man has performed the part of 
a ventriloquist, in so far as he imitated accurately 
the accents of the child; but the auditor could 
not long be deceived by such a performance. If 
the man either hid his face or turned his back 
upon the auditor when he was executing his im- 
itation, a suspicion would immediately arise, the 
auditor would attend more deligently to the cir- 
cumstances of the exhibition, and would speedily 
detect the imposition. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that the ventriloquist shail possess 
another art, namely, that of speakin:; without 
moving his lips or the muscles of his face: how 
this is effected, and how the art is acquired, we 
do not certainly know; but we believe that it is 
accomplished by the muscles of the throat, as- 
sisted by the action of the tongue upon the palate, 
the teeth, and the inside of the lips—all of them 
being movements which are perfectly compati- 
ble with the immutability of the lips themselves, 
and the absolute expression of silence in the 
countenance. Sounds thus uttered are neces- 
sarily of a different character from those which 
are produced by the organs of speech when un- 
impeded, and this very circumstance gives double 
force to the deception, especially when the ven- 
triloquist artfully presents the contrast to his au- 
ditor by occasionally speaking with his natural 
voice. If he carries in his hand those important 
personages Punch and Judy, and makes their 
movements even tolerably responsive to the senti- 
ment of the dialogue, the spectator will be infi- 
nitely more disposed to refer-the sounds to the 
lantern jaws and the timber lips of the puppets 
than to the conjuror himself, who presents to them 
the picture of absolute silence and repose. 

Dr. Dugald Stewart, who has written an inter- 
esting article on ventriloquism in the appendix 


If! to the third volume of the “Elements of the Phi- 


losophy of the Human Mind,” has, we think, 
taken a very imperfect view of the subject. He 
not only doubts the fact, that ventriloquists pos- 
sess the power of fetching a voice from within, 
but “he cannot conceive what aid the ventriio- 
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THE MEETING. 


quist could derive in the exercise of his art from 
such an extraordinary power, if it were really in 
his possession. He expresses himself “fully sat- 
isfied, that the imagination alone of the specta- 
tors, when skilfully managed, may be rendered 
subservient in a considerable degree to the pur- 
poses of the ventriloquist; and he is rather in- 
clined to think, that “when seconded by such 
powers of imitation as some mimics possess, it 1s 
quite sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
of ventriloquism of which we have heard.” 

From these observations it would appear, that 
Mr. Stewart had never witnessed those feats of 
the ventriloquist where his face is distinctly pre- 
sented to the audience—a case in which he must 
necessarly speak from within. Butindependent 
of this fact, itis very obvious that there are many 
imitations, especially those of the cries of par- 
ticular animals, and of sounds of a high pitch, 
which cannot be performed pleno ore, by the or- 
dinary modes of utterance, but which require for 
their production that very faculty, of which Mr. 
Stewart doubts the existence. Such sounds are 
necessarily produced by the throat, without re- 
quiring the use of the mouth and lips; and the 
deception actually depends on the difference 
between such sounds, and those which are gen- 
erated by the ordinary modes of utterance. 

The art of ventriloquism, therefore, consists in 
the power of imitating all kinds of sound, not 
only in their ordinary character, but as modified 
by distance, obstructions, and other causes; and 
also in the power of executing those imitations 
by muscular exertions which cannot be seen by 
the spectators. But these powers, to whatever 
degree of perection they may be possessed, would 
be of no avail if it were not for the incapacity of 
the ear to distinguish the directions of sounds— 
an incapacity not arising from any defect in 
the organ itself, from the very nature of sound. 
If sound were propagated in strait lines, like 
light, and if the ear appreciated the direction of 
the one,as the eye does that of the other, the 
ventriloquist would exercise in vain all the pow- 
ers of imitation and of internal utterance. Even 
in the present constitution of the ear, his art has 
its limits, beyond which he must be cautious of 
pushing it, unless he calls to his aid another prin- 
ciple, which, we believe, has not yet been tried. 
In order to explain this, we shall analyze some 
of the most common feats of ventriloquism. W hen 
M. Fitzjames imitated the watchman crying the 
hour in the street, and approaching nearer and 
nearer the house, till he came opposite the win- 
dow-sash, and asked the hour, which was im- 
mediately answered in the tone, but clearer 
and louder; and upon shutting the window, 
the watchman’s voice became less audible, and 
all at once very faint, when the ventriloquist 
called out, in his own voice, that he had turned 
the corner; now, as the artist was stationed at 
the window, and as the sound from a real watch- 
man rust necessarily have entered by_ the win- 
dow, the difference between the two directions 
was considerably less than which the ear is un- 
able to appreciate. Had the ventriloquist stood 
at one window, and tried to make the sound of a 
watchman’s voice enter another window, he 
would have failed in his performance, because 
the difference of the two directions was too great. 
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In like manner, when Mr. Alexander introduced 
a boy from the street, and made him sing from 
his stomach the song of Malbrook, he placed his 
head as near as possible to the boy’s chest, under 
the pretence of listening, whereas the real object 
of it was to assimilate as much as possible the true 
and the fictious direction of the sounds. Had 
he placed the boy at the distance of six or eight 
feet, the real singer would have been soon om 
tected. 

We have made several experiments with a 
view of determining the angle of uncertainty, or 
the angle within which the ear cannot discover 
the direction of sounds; but this is not easily done, 
for it varies with the state of the air and of sur- 
rounding objects. If the air is perfectly pure, 
and if no objects surround the sounding body, the 
angle of uncertainty will be less than under any 
other circumstances, as the sound suffers neither 
deviation nor reflection. If the sounding body 
is encircled with objects which reflect sound, the 
echoes arrive at the ear, at short distances, near- 
ly at the same time with the direct sound; and as 
they form a single sound, the angle of uncertainty 
must then be much greater, for the sound really 
arrives at the ear from various quarters. The 
ventriloquist, therefore, might avail himself of 
this principle, and choose an apartment in 
which the reverberations from its different sides 
multiply the directions of the sounds which he 
utters, and thus facilitate his purpose of direct- 
ing the imagination of his audience to the object 
from which he wishes these sounds to be thought 
to proceed. 

a 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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A scene from Pollock’s course of Time. 
BY MISS ADELAIDE Ms BROWNER. 

It was an eve of beauty and glory—autumn 
had flung its holiest mood over the face of crea- 
tion; the rich cornfields bathed in the pure silver 
brightness of the moon, stood ready for the rea- 
per’s gathering hand; the lowing of the herds 
was heard no more in the plains, and the winds 
slept profoundly in the mysterious caverns; it 
seemed as though nature was silently contem- 
plating the perfection, and adoring the wis- 
dom and greatness of its benificent Creator. 
Now and then an aged leaf, trembling from its 
kindred branch, fell to the earth, and as it fell, 
it seemed to whisper poor mortality to pause 
and reflect on her coming! On wood and yale, 
and lake, and mountain, heavenly thought sat, 
arranged in all her pensive garments, and hold- 
ing sweet communion with herself. Bright Nes- 
per looked out from her western hermitage, and 
smiled serenely on the quiet world below, while 
the full and unclouded moon rode up in the eas- 
tern heaven, in her chariot of stars, and Jooked 
so intensely, and yet so divinely on the earth, 
that a being of some other sphere might well 
have imagined that she beheld something of ce- 
lestial origin. 

Such, so beautiful, so lovely was the night, 
when beside a hermit thorn which stood on a 
hill, and had seen a hundred flowry, ages pass, 
kneeled a bright creature of earth, to offer up 
her nightly prayer, to him who ever listens to 
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the virtuous. This ancient thorn had long been 
love’s dearest meeting place, and here had two 
young hearts often poured out the depth of their 
affection, and vowed eternal constancy. But he, 
the pride of Albion’s sons, was summoned by his 
country’s voice, to fields of honour, far beyond 
the ocean’s billows; and she, a being all meek- 
ness, all love, all purity; such as the dreams of 
angels sometimes portray, now knelt alone in 
that consecrated spot, unseen, save by the great 
all-seeing eye, and sought most fervently, this 
one, this only boon, 
“ Her lover’s safety, and his quick return.” 


She knelt in holy and humble attitude, and to 
her bosom, as fair as a mooa beam, she pressed 
one hand, while the other was uplifted towards 
heaven; her steady eye, as bright as the star of 
morn, streamed with excessive ardour, and seem- 
ed to waft the earnest heart upward to heaven; 
her voice scarce uttered, was soft as the timid 
zephyr’s breathings, yet it was heard at the 
throne of eternal mercy. The moon looked smil- 
ingly upon her, while the stars glanced down- 
ward with unusual brightness, and everlasting 
love, seemed, from the serenity of the world, to 
give gracious audience to her sincere devotion. 

Oh! could her lover have gazed on her at that 
moment, could he have beheld her thus alone, 
and earnestly wrestling with her God, for him; 
how would his ardent soul have gushed out with 
holy affections—how would he have clasped her 
to his heart, and entreated heaven to multiply to 
herself, the blessings she had so fervently asked 
for him. Indeed, he did behold her! and thus does 
Providence, not unfrequently surprise the fer- 
vent prayer of faith, with an immediate reply. 
He had come crowned with glory, won by 
righteous actions, and covered with the bright 
wreath of well earned fame; he had come in all 
the ardour and constancy of his youthful flame, to 
fulfil his vow, and share his rich honours with 
herwho had so devoutedly remembered him. She 
saw him not—she heard not his approaching foot- 
steps, for her thoughts were in heaven. 

h! who shall dare invade the secret chamber 
of his heart, and utter forth what passed there, 
as he gazed silently on his beautiful betrothed, 
and listened to the low murmur of her lips. All 
holy images of the earth, seemed too impure to 
emblem her perfections; the image of a seraph— 
a thing all brightness and purity, kneeling be- 
fore the eternal throne, and imploring a blessing 
on his friend, pleased best the purity of his soul. 
This thought was full of sweetness; but oh! how 
much sweeter was the remembrance, that with 
all her perfections, she was still an earthly being, 
formed for himself, and the plighted companion 
of his future life. 

At length, amidst her devotions, she breathed 
his name—he instantly responded, by repeating 
her own; the spell was now dissolved—they met 
in one long—long embrace, and the fervent kiss 
told how doatingly the heart brooded over its 
treasure. The bright spirits of love now minister- 
ed about them; nature looked calmer, and purer; 
and heaven seemed to bless the holy joy by its 
approving smile. ; 

h! how sweet must such a meeting be, in 
such a place, and on such an occasion; in vain 





VIEW OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


may the pencil strive to sketch, and the imagina- 
tion to portray it; its charm lives only in the 
gushes of the heart—in those unutterable feel- 
ings which pour themselves out upon a beloved 
object, and mingle with the rich stream of recip- 
rocated affection. 

Who has not heard of a first love? and who, at 
the age of twenty-five, has not felt its uncon- 
querable charm? Indeed, there may be those 
who disregard the influence of the tender pas- 
sion, and believe it to be a mere phantom of the 
poet’s brain; but he who has felt the deep stream 
of bliss which it pours upon the heart, and drank 
the celestial intoxicating draught, knows it to be 
something; and something too as powerful as the 
springs of life, and no less enduring. Ye may 
open the darkest caverns of misfortune; ye may 
crush every cherished hope, and wring the very 
heart from the body, but ye cannot put out that 
unearthly spark, when it has once been kindled; 
it may not burn with such holy brightness as at 
first—neglect and scorn may fling a shadow over 
its lustre, but it will still live on; neither will it 
perish with its object; the grave, the cold dark 
grave, may enwrap the beloved one, but the 
deathless flame will still burn on “ more hallow- 
ed when its hope is fled.” 

Happy, thrice happy, are they whose souls 
meet and mingle in the mysterious union of sen- 
timent, and whose hearts blend sweetly together 
in the deep and eternal harmony; they above are 
destined to enjoy the only human bliss that sur- 
vived man’s fatal fall, and to feel a foretaste of 
that heavenly union of spirit, which is as com- 
plete in its nature as a sinless perfection can 
make it, and as unchanging and imperishable 
as the promises of the great eternal. 


<>. 
Written for the Casket. 


A first view of the Atlantic Ocean, from Bos= 
ton, Masse 


Hail, old Atlantic, 
All hail to thy waves, 
Thy dark surf is beating, 
And maddening it raves; 
Thy bosom bare ever, 
To sun, and to storm, 
And lightning and tempest 
Pluy over they form ; 
While thy bright sunny islands, 
Lie peacefully there, 
As blissful as Eden, 
As calm, and as fair : 


Thy light foam, majestic, 
Floats proudly along, 
Like fairy barks moving 
To lute, and to song; 
And afar on thy billows, 
The winged sail rides, 
Unheeding thy music, 
Or ebb of thy tides. 
Oh! thy beauty and grandeur, 
How calmly they meet! 
But thy islands, thy islands, 
I ne’er shall forget. iF 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Pi ny thing to herself. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

“Comer, dear Fanny, do take the pen in hand 
—I long to get at. It will afford us such capi- 
tal amusement, and be so good a quiz tor Mary. 
Venet ma chere.”’ 

“Do you yourself write,” answered Fanny, “I 
had rather let it alone. It will never do to send 
it, Florine; for should it be found from whence 
it comes, Mary neverayould forgive us. 1 would 
not offend her for the world, nor hurt her feel- 
ings on any account. , 

‘No danger at all, of her finding us out,” said 
Florine, “you can disguise your hand writing 
completely; or if you fear to trust to that, I can 
get it copied by a person who is not known to 
her in any way. As to Mary’s feelings, she will 
perceive it to be only a jest, and it will be sport 
for us all. How shall we get it to her.’ 

“Excuse me from entering into the affair,” 
said the objector, “there are so many hows and 
afs, that I shrink from going on.” 

‘‘How you do vex me, Fanny. I would not 
that what you have already composed be lost 
on any account. In the name of sense, how 
could [ finish the letter without your wit, and 
your quiet, sly humour. Even were it seen in 
your hand writing, undisguised, you would never 
be suspected of any thing severe, with that calm 
sweet countenance; and yet, those eyes—let me 
look at you, my dear. Those eyes are rogueish. 
Here, the scrutoir is open—seat yourself and 
let us finish this petit jeu Veeprit.” Florine play- 
fully took her hands and drew her to the place 
she had arranged for her. “Tl make the rough 
copy to oblige you Florine, but ask no mere.” 

**No more, no more, at least for the present.— 
Me bella, Alions. Now we must call up Mary’s 
beaux in review. First that awkward booby 
making love to her. Then the exquisite C., 
with his lisp and affected littke cough. Next 
comes my ‘lord high and mighty’ the self suffi- 
cient Mr. A., who thinks he confers honor on all 
whom he vouchsafes one of his stately bows, for 
whose notice all are sighing. Mary alone,of all 
the fair,is distinguished by his attention; which 
she repays by her sweetest smiles.—Envied 
Mary! Thenagain, that simpering, softly minc- 
ing fellow, who bowing to all fairly kneels to her. 
Ligt some of the ladies now come in—give J. a 
god rap for her self conceit, and her sister for 

r pride of ranks and her hauteur, which raises 
Iter in her own esteem, so far above her neigh- 
ors that she will not accept their attentions or 
sivilities. 
pedantry; little Miss G. for those constant at- 
tempts at wit. How ridiculous she does make 
herself,Fanny! ‘Think you, however, that if this 
be sent, it willbe shown to the dramatis per- 
soncee.”’ 

“If Mary really gets it, there is no doubt of its 
yeing shown. She, good soul, can never keep 
Even the slights she re- 
Seives, which most girls wish to conceal, she 
“ells in hopes of sympathy and condolence. Be- 
Core the day passes, every one who is mentioned 
Ssh il} have seen the allusion made to themselves 
ithis precious scroll; but it is composed only 
rour amusement, you know, and will go no 












rther. Florine, does not your conscience 
2 


Miss L. must be touched up for her |. 








prick you, in thinking that we are thus spying 
out the faults of our acquaintance, and placing 
them in a ridiculous light?” 

“T have not the least idea of harming them— 
I would not injure any one for the world, and 
could I do them good, it would be my greatest 
pleasure. There is not a grain of malice in my 
composition—this is all pleasantry.”’ 

Pleasantry to you, young ladies; but to those 
who are made the subjects of your satire, it is a 
bitter jest,a jest they never could forgive the 
authors were they detected. Persons would 
rather be charged with serious faults, than be 
made ridiculous in the eye of the world. Florine, 
wild with spirits, careless of consequences, led 
on her more sedate friend, step by step, until they 
had_completed ther composition. 

“You have hit the gawky niais fellow com- 
pletely, Fanny; [had forgotten him, but am glad 
you have given him so conspicuous a place in the 
poem. I shall never see him without recalling 
your piquant lines. That is an admirable con- 
clusion too,’ continued Florine, as Fanny finish- 
the perusal of what she had written. 

‘It is well enough for an hours diversion, FJo- 
rine, but there comes Mademoiselle la Pedante, 
whose likeness we have been drawing—carica- 
turing I should say; I must burn it before she 
comes in.” 

“Burn it, indeed!” screamed Florine, as her 
friend was about to commit it to the flames; “that 
I promise you, shall not be done.” Flying to her 
she snatched the paper from her hand; secreting 
itin her reticule, she added—‘“I’ll see that it 
reach its destination in safety and without sus- 

icion; cousin George shall copy it for me, and 

II send it .’ She was interrupted by the 
entry of Miss L., and full of the execution of her 
plan, she soon took her leave. 

In a few days the mischief began its work.— 
Mary,as was foreseen, came to open her heart 
to Fanny. 

“Dear girl, who could have been so cruel as 
to address me such a letter as this;” said she as 
she re-folded the paper she had been reading.— 
‘That line concerning Mr. A.—oh! ‘tis too un- 
kind. Has my manner given any one ground to 
say this of me, or even to insinuate that | wauld 
receive that gentleman’s addresses were they of- 
fered. Still more cutting is this hint that 1 was 
making advances to one who made none to me! 
Certainly I do admire him, but was unconscious 
that my conduct had overstepped the bounds of 
female dignity and reserve.” 

There was Fanny’s first pang. She was not 
aware that the lines alluded to, could bear the 
construction now put upon them, until it was thus 
pointed out to her. She was shocked that she 
had given her friend such unnecessary pain. 

““Why let this nonsense give you so much un- 
easiness, Mary—you put a forced meaning on it 
surely. However, destroy it at once, and sa 
nothing about it. Ifit was written with a mali- 
cious intent, that will be the course most effectu- 
al to disappoint the author.” 

“It could have been written with no other 
view than to mortify me, certainly; but your ad- 
vicecomes too late. To say truth, was amused 
with some porte of it,”’ (oh human nature, those 
parts which satirised other people,) ‘“‘and shared. 
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the diversion with a friend, who insisted on 
showing it to one of her acquaintances, so that 
it has now got abroad, and many have already 
seen it.” 

Fanny suffered not less than Mary. She en- 
quired with as much curiosity as she could affect, 
yet with some fear—* Who, think you, is the au- 
thor of this precious morceau.” 

“It is evidently ina gentleman’s hand writing, 
and this renders it but the more mortifying. The 
idea is so humbling, that my conduct has drawn 
these remarks upon me.” 

“It was never composed by a gentleman,” said 
Fanny, emphasising the last word, wishing to 
soothe the agitation which she herself had caus- 
ed—*I’ll vouch for that.” 

“Flow would you feel,” continued Mary, un- 
heeding this salvo, “had your conduct thus at- 
tracted observation, especially,” said she, in- 
genuously, and blushing deeply, “ifthe heart 
were any way interested. The thought that Mr. 
A. will see this production, wounds me to the 
very quick. Oh that I had pursued the plan 
you propose, but having once let it out of my 
own hand I know not where.it will stop.” 

It was the fear that her real sentiments would 
be made known to the world, before they were 
solicited by her lover, that touched Mary’s deli- 
cacy. Whatso painful to a female as to have 
these hidden feelings, disguised even from her- 
self, rudely and unceremoneously unveiled to 
the world. 

’ As the letter became generally seen and talk- 
ed of, conjectures were made concerning the 
author ofit. ‘Murder will out,’ is the old adage 
—so these kind of things are often, without po- 
sitive proof, laid at the right ‘door. Circumstan- 
ces, peculiarities of style,display of talent, lead 
to the detection of the identical person. 

Fanny and Florine were distinguished in their 
circle of society, by superior education, by ta- 
lents and by wit. They were much visited and 
much admired. Both were in turn suspected in 
this affair; both charged with it. Reader did 
you never find these shrewd guesses coming at 
the very truth? 

Fanny was every where attacked about it, and 
was compelled to ward off the blows as well as 
ske could, without absolute falsehood. “I do 
wish that I had heard the last of that abominable 
anonymous,” said she to herself, as she was ar- 
ranging her hair for an evening party; “I am so 
tired of equivocating—of saying that I never be- 
fore beheld the hand writing, that I cannot tell 
who is the author, ’twere vain for me to guess, 
&c. &c.—oh it is too bad! Well, people must 
surely be tired talking of the same thing—I trust 
there will now be a new subject of conversa- 
tion.” 

The party was a large and brilliant one— 
among the guests that arrived after Fanny, was 
Mr. F. the satirised gawk and niais. In looks 
and manner, he really was as she had described 
him, but at the same time he was a youth of fine 
abilities, and rare genius, possessed of sensibili- 
ty and an ardour of character which in him 
overcome difficulties, and succeed in those un- 
dertakings to which he applied his miad. His 
feelings were keenly alive to joy or sorrow, to 
the testimonies of regard or the shafts of satire. 
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He had to make his own way in. the world, hay- 
ing no friends of influence to assist him, and felt 
much of the pride accompanying the want of the 
world’s idol, wealth. 

As he paid his respects to the lady of the man- 
sion, her own couplets describing his mode of 
salutation, were whispered in Fanny’s ear;— 
the repeater of them pronounced them “ezcel- 
lent,” and both ladies laughed immoderately os- 
tensibly at an amusing toy they were examin- 


ing. 

In the course of the evening a request was 
made by a mutual friend, that F'anny would al- 
low Mr. F. to be introduced to her. Hitherto 
she had known him only by sight. She felt re- 
luctant, from a feeling of self dissatisfaction with 
regard to him—she had been told that the sar- 
casm of the letter had stung him deeply, too 


much so for him to speak on the subject with | 
She dared not demur, however, and | 


calmness. St 
the presentation took place. 


Like the ‘touched needle,’ while it attracts at | 


one point, repels the same metal at the opposite 
one; so some characters seem to be drawn to- 
gether by an irresistable power, and others are 
repulsed in the same unaccountable manner.— 


Persons apparently dissimilar in every respect | 
become ardently attached, and minds seemingly | 


formed and constructed alike cannot in any de- 
gree harmonise. 
noble seen clinging with fond affection to those 
entirely their inferiors, conscious too of the un- 
worthiness of the object they love; and persons 
of taste and refinement admiring those of total- 
ly adifferent cast? Who has not felt, in person- 
al experience, the impossibility of counteractin 
these involuntary impressions? Can a. frien 
choose a friend for another, or fix on one to 
whom he shall give his tenderest affections?— 
No, these things defy calculation and probabili- 
ty, and we exclaim with Cowper, 

Mysterious are his ways, whose power 

Buings forth that unexpected hour, 


When hearts that never meet before 
Meet and unite, and part no more. 


In the course of an hour’s conversation with 


Mr. F’., Fanny felt the influence of this inexpli- * 


cable principle, and she discovered a certair 
congeniality of mind which rendered his soci- 
more than pleasing. He begged the honc¢ 
attending her toher home. In taking their j 
leave the same obnoxious bow was made—: 
felt all its awkwardness. Putting on her hat, 
the dressing room, she heard peals of laught 
from some young ladies, who were by chanc 
quoting some of her verses, in ridicule of som 
of the guests. Taking Mr. F.’s offered arm, i 
the hall, she knew that she also would be the sub 
ject of the laugh she had raised at his expense. 
Ridicule—oh, how often is its shaft reversed 
and the hand that hurled it wounded by its ré 
bound. | 
‘“‘What folly in me to be so led on by Flo- 
rine,” said Fanny, in a long reverie into which 
she had fallen after retirmg for the night.— 
**W ould that I had not been prevailed on to write. 
or had succeeded in my attempt to throw what | 
had written in the fire. She tried to shift the 
blame from herself to her friend, but her con- 
science was too pure, and she was too upright 
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@bsolute folly?” she exclaimed—‘I am really 
rovoked, that you should let such trifles worry 
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to find peace in this way. “No, no, itallcomes 


from my own folly, from a love of amusement 
and a desire to show my own wit. Mr. F. is 
pxceedingly agreeable.—His slightest remarks 
show vuriginality of mind and depth of thought— 
here is nothing common-place in his character. 
That touch on his poverty—how meanly must he 


hink of the person who could write in that way! 
wonder if ever he has suspected me ?” 
She felt self-condemned—she repented, but it 

vas too late—no reparation coul 


possibly be 
nade. .An avowal of the part she had taken, 
rould flow only aggravate the evil. In some 
rans gressions, the mischief can neither be avert- 
ed or repaired by repentance, though place for 
t be sought carefully with tears. 

And Florine, where is she all this time?—does 
ho qualm of conscience disturb her repose—no 
secret misgiving moderate the exuberance of 
er spirits. No, free, light, gay as air, like the 

e butterfly she flutters from flower to flower; 
one. Sheis one of 
hose idle, happy beings, (happy shall I say,)— 
vho have no heart. Her own enjoyment is the 


sole aim of her life; she discovers not the feel- 
M@ogs of others, nor could she appreciate them 


were they made evident to her; amiable as long as 


er wishes were not crossed, and obliging where 
Mo sacrifice of her own inclination was required. 


she was on the wing for a visit to a neighboring 
ity. Before going she spent an hour with Fan- 
She was enchanted at the success of their 
int beaten and could not comprehend her 

’s painful sensations. ‘What folly, what 


fou. People may talk to me about it as much 
s they please, it is — diversion for me to 
arry their attacks. o but keep your own 


Pounsel and all will be well—it will blow over in 


little while. But dear girl,” said she, laughing 
moderately, “I never can forget your own 
roll lines on that Mr. F., whenever I see him, 
hey strike me with new force. By the way, I 
ear he is making his bow to you; that is too ex- 
ellent. Some say you smile on him; that you 
ile is surely no wonder; nay it is well if you do 
Jaugh outright, in his face. Of course you 
‘Wate him only for present entertainment, per- 
o get subjects for another delightful letter.” 
} Another letter!” screamed Fanny, “I trust I 
i@@ be preserved from another such instance of 
_Thave suffered too much already to make 
rial again.” 

Hush, hush!” ma delle said Florine, playfully 
ting her hand on Fanny’s mouth, “I will not 
r you speak thus. I must take leave of you 
for Dhave much to attend to. Promise to 
ite to me frequently while I am absent, and 
i me all that is passing, and whether you and 
onsieur Gawky go on with this flirtation.— 
@ieu, dear Fanny.—Fare thee well my best 
@e.” With a tender embrace she flew off; her 
boner was affectionate; she loved Fanny as 
@cerelyasshecould. Shall we pity her for pos- 

bsing no depth of sentiment? Ramember 


Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow, 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
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“Happy being!” sighed Fanny, “nothing on 
earth can depress her spirit. Lively and spright- 
ly, she dances along, extracting only pleasure 
fiben every variation of scene and circumstance. 
I wonder if any thing could make her sad. 

Mary’s amiable and timid nature was the very 
reverse of Florine’s. She came one day for 
Fanny to walk with her. ‘Ah, dear friend,’ said 
she, “I am completely wretched. That vile let- 
ter, which 1 was so foolish as to show, is the source 
of my trouble. Mr. A. seems now to avoid me 
entirely, instead of seeking my society as usual; 
I cannot either behave to him as formerly, from 
the idea that he will think that I am soliciting his 
attentions and that the world is commenting on 
my actions.” 

“This last is the reason, the only reason, I am 
certain Mary, why he does not visit you as before. 
You fancy him altered, while the change is in 
yourself alone. Ten to one whether he has ever 
seen the letter, or if he has, put the same con- 
struction on it as you do. Be yourself again, 
dear girl, with your sweet simplicity of manner; 
while you are conscious of acting with 6 abl 
ty, fear not whatothers may say. Your mildness 
and gentleness must disarm malice, and by this 
time the affair is forgotten surely.” 

“T try to think so; but when I hear it quoted 
with respect to those lovely sisters, who with 
their rank in society have every virtue torecom- 
mend them; when I hear motives ascribed for 
their conduct entirely foreign to their hearts, 
and know that fine young man, Mr.,F. to be for- 
ever quizzed with those droll lines concerning 
him, I tremble as to my own case.” 

“Tis perplexing enough,” said Fanny, sich- 
ing, “think you Mr. F. minds it at all.” 

“f know it is a sore point with him; I have 
heard him denounce the author most severely. 
Once when some person said it was ascribed to 
you, he warmly replied that it was impossible 
for you to write any thing so maliciously satiri- 
cal. I joined him in averring that you had not 
written it, that indeed I had your own wérd for 
it.’ 

As this discussion was continued, they were 
joined by Mr. F. Fanny felt herself grow pale, 
her lips quivered, but she determined to go on 
with the subject, and get his opinion from his own 
lips. He gave it explicitly in the course of con- 
versation, saying that he could never esteem the 
person who could make so unprovoked an attack 
on unoffending individuals. He did not mind 
what was said of himself, as he was mentioned 
with the respectable and the lovely; but he 
thought it evidenced a bad heart in any one thus 
to write. What was called quizzing he abso- 
lutely abhorred. Disregard of truth and a little 
cleverness could always accomplish a most ex- 
cellent hoax. He despised those who could de- 
part from the former, no matter what advantage 
or pre-eminence they could acquire by it, or what 
amusement. 

Poor diye this was sufficient to banish sleep 
from her pillow that night; and the roses from 
her cheek the next morning. 

Mr. F. was become her constant visitor.— 
She did not discourage his attentions. There 
was sucha fascination in his society that she 
could not forego the pleasure it afforded ber. She 
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endeavored to reason herself into the belief that 
the only sentiment on either side was friend- 
ship. She could not altogether be blind to the 
state of her own heart, neither could she misun- 
derstand his looks and his manner which spoke 
more than words, a hundred times. Love, 
however, met in her breast, with the strong op- 
position of pride. 

Her lover had neither high rank nor large 
worldly estate as his recommendation. She 
knew that he had wisdom and worth. The ri- 
dicule, too, which she herself had raised, formed 
a strong barrier against him in her inmost mind. 
“What would Florine say. The world would 
laugh,” said she to herself. Some of these rea- 
sons rendered him timid in declaring his attach- 
ment, and prevented his urging his suit as in 
other circumstances he would have done. 

On one of those lovely evenings in June, 
(when it is a luxury merely toinhale the perfum- 
ed air,) the moon shining brightly upon them, the 
friends took their usualeveningstroll. It was a 
“jovers night” — 

“None but the loving and the loved 

Should be awake at this sweet hour.”’ 
Never before had he spoken explicitly on the 
state of his affections. This evening he could 
not surpress the overflow ofhis feelings. He ex- 
plained himself in a frank ingenuous manner, 
though with diffidence as to the result of his ap- 
plication. “TI have flattered myself, beloved girl,” 
continued he, “that you did not regard me with 
perfect indifference, from the fact of your re- 
ceiving my attentions. Your friendship I can- 
not doubt. You must more than have suspect- 
ed the situation of my heart, and had you deter- 
mined to reject it, you are too generous to let me 
go on till the impression was ineflaceable, as now 
itis. Isit not so, and will you not allow me to 
hope for a higher place in your affection, than 
what is given to friendship alone.”’ 

Fanny had silently listened to his ardent profes- 
sions. She replied as well as her agitation weuld 
permit, expgessing her high esteem for his cha- 
racter. “ but,” saidshe, “your estimation of my 
virtues is far beyond their merit;” and her heart 
sunk within her when she thought of what he had 
pers concerning the author of the unfortunate 
etter. 

“I' have endeavoured to lay my character 
open to your inspection,” replied he, “without 
a wish to conceal its faults—in the course of our 
acquaintance, I have alsostudied your mind and 
heart. [am sure 1 am notdeceived. Mere ex- 
ternal charms could never have attached me, 
but when joined to these, I find intelligence, firm 
principles and sweetness of disposition, 1 am not 
proof against their united influence.” Gazing 
at her with his whole sonl in his eyes he exclaim- 
ed, “Oh forbid me not to hope that this treasure,” 
clasping her hand fervently between his, may 
one day become mine.” The answering look 
needed not the aid of words to say how complete 
ly his sentiments were reciprocated. 

They parted, Mr. F. delighted and satisfied— 
Fanny agitated and uneasy. 

“} must not let it go on so;’’ said she, “he must 
know me to be that person whom he once said 
he never could esteem. It shall be made, no 
matter what the avowalcosts me. His affections, 
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perhaps, when he knows this fact, may be alien- 
ated forever!” 

The next day, she addressed to him the follow- 
ing note:” 

“You left me last evening with feelings which 
precluded the possibility of making a communi- 
cation which can now be no longer delayed. It 
is most mortifying te me to unveil myself, and to 
appear to you ina light so different from that 
in which you have heretofore regarded me. I 
sought to have spoken before; I had not the 
courage to doso. Honor now imposes the ae 
cessity. lam certain to fallin your good opin?®n, 
perhaps irretrievably. Do you recollect a con- 
versation we had sometime since, concerning an 
anonymous epistle addressed to Mary, am the 
unqualified disapprobation you expressed as to 
the author of it? Whoever it might be, you said 
you never could esteem the one that had com- 
posed so unfeeling and malicious a satire, un- 
provoked by its unoflending subjects. I blush 
while I say that I am the author of that letter.— 
You are mistaken in the motives you attributed; 
it was written for amusement solely, without a 

article of malice, and without being aware that 


it had the power really to wound any one. If 


immediate and bitter repentance could avail, my 
folly would have been expiated long since.” 

She despatched her note and awaited its reply 
in feverish anxiety. ‘Will it change his views? 
Shall I be dismissed from a heart where I have 
reigned, and where alone I wish to reign?” Mo- 
ments seemed to her like hours, until Sie answer 
arrived. 

It was with much emotion that Mr F. perused 
her note. He had suffered a great deal from 
the ridicule attached to him from the ill starred 
letter, and had many times execrated the author 
ofitin his heart. 1thad been a stumbling block 
in making his addresses to Fanny. His feelings 
met like opposing currents—for his repressed af- 
fection, his anxious fear but made the flame with- 
in burn warmer and brighter. His hopes were 
now on the point of consummation,he was convin- 
ced of her regard, a few words only were wanting 
to give him assurance of it. Was it possible she 
had written with a pen so dipped in wormwood 
and gall?—and was she the character he be- 
lieved her to be? Were it original with her; did 
it not show that she was capable of harboring 
malice andinvective? Had she been led on by 
others; was not a want of proper firmness dis- 
coverable? But then with what ingenuousness 
had she avowed it, when she might have with- 
held it from him entirely; and had she not also 
voluntarily shared the satire aimed at him, by 
receiving his attentions? 

Love was victorious in the conflict. He wrote 
a few lines expressive of his sentiments, and beg- 
ged an interview in the evening. She met him 
with a blush, with atear. “Can you excuse me,” 
said she, as the embarrassment of both subsided. 
“Fanny,” said he, “had any one else aflirmed 
that the composition in question was yours, I 
could not have credited it, even upon the most 
positive assertion. That it has caused me much 
pain, 1 cannot deny. Even now I am ata loss 
to understand how you were induced so to use 
your pen. I cannot forgive—I cannot but con- 
demn it—still less can I help admiring and loving 
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THE FALL OF WARSAW. 








the sincerity and purity of feeling which induced 
you to avow it.” — 

“Let me explain the circumstances then, as 
much as they can be explained.” She gave the 
particulars, feeling a degree of humiliation as 
she proceeded. How hard is it to be obliged to 
apologise for misconduct, in any case, but pe- 
culiarly so, fora lady toher lover. How neces- 
sary is it for peace of mind, to act ina way that 
needs no excuse to the world, or to the heart 
and conscience. 

It cannot be supposed that Mr. F. was very 
rigid, or that Fanny found it difficult to convince 
him that her’s was a fault of thoughtlessness, for 
which she had a thousand times repented. 

“Who would not fall thus to rise,” said he, as 
he took her hand and again poured forth his sen- 
iments of fond affection. 

The conclusion of our story is soontold. Fan- 

ny that evening gave permission to ker lover to 
apply for the consent of her friends to their en- 
gagement. Jt was not refused. Before her 
own marriage, she had the satisfaction to attend 
her friend Mary to the altar, with the man she 
had loved in secret, and in the course of a few 
nonths her own union with Mr. F. was con- 
summated. 
‘Tis said that a moral at the conclusion of a 
ale is an insult to the understanding of the read- 
er. To those who have favored this with a peru- 
al, the request is made, that they will not con- 
lude that “‘all is well that ends well,” but notice 
he mental sufferings the heroine went through, 
rom one hour’s indiscretion and diversion.— 
Though she could say, “Was I not in sport,’ it 
availed nui to soothe her self-reproach, and she 
experienced the wise man’s remark. ‘*Whoso 
iggeth a pit shall fall therein, and he that rolleth 
. stone it shall return upon him.” 

























From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ON READING THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
FALL OF WARSAW. 
Again Oppression rivets on her chain, 
And streams of noble blood have flow’d in vain ! 
Weep, Liberty, for Potanp overthrown !— 
Her hopes are crush’d; her vanquish’d heroes groan ! 
The. world beheld, admiring, whilst the brave, 
Struggling for freedom, found a glorious grave ; 
All nations prais’d—but none stretch’d forth a hand 
To save, or aid thee, thou ill-fated land! 
Eurone, forgetful of her debt to thee, 
Beheld, unmov’d, expiring liberty— 
Aye, the last spark which Europe yet could boast, 
Was in thy fall, unhappy Poland, lost ! 
In vain to Europe, with imploring eyes, 
The patriots look’d—in vain sent forth their cries : 
| For Europe’s statesmen, trembling with alarm, 
) Forbade relief, and palsied valour’s arm 
By false reports, and cruel, heartless laws, 
Fram’d to advance the northern despot’s cause ! 
In Poland, or Tialia, tyrant might 
Smothers each spark of liberty and light. 
Rejoice, ye potentates ! your armies tread 
O’er prostrate freemen—yea, the Polish dead 
Have serv’d as bridges to the northern hordes, 
Who sought fresh victims for their vengeful swords ! 
Rejoice, thou scion of that luckless race, 
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The cause, to France, of so much dire disgrace ; 
For now thou may’st, perchance, retain thy place, 
Should Russia, weary of her slaughter, own 

Thy right and title to fair GALw1a’s throne. 
Short-sighted man !—thy triumph cannot last; 
One day shalt thou, in vain, regret the past; 
Were the stout farmer niggard of his grain, 
Would he not look for plenteous crops, in vain? 
But when, with lib’ral hand, he sows the soil; 
Abundant harvests well repay his toil! 

Yet there aré some, who would, for present gain, 
Insure themselves elernity of pain ! 

Cold policy bids Europe, now, forbear ; 

Ere long, she must, per force, for war prepare. 
The widow’d mother’s silent woe upbraids, 

And hark! the shriek of violated maids— 

The cries of infancy—the tears of age :— 

Yet these soothe not the barb’rous victor’s rage ; 
Cradled in camps—inur’d to scenes of bloods 
The crimson torrent, swell’d into a flood, 
Would flow unheeded :—on the battle plain 

He treads unmov’d, ‘mid smoking heaps of slain, 
Where mangled wretches oft implore in vain; 
Hits breast no room for pity can afford— 

The victim’s life-blood trickles from his sword ! 


It was not so, when, at stern honour’s call, 
The great Sostesks left his princely hall, 
To rescue Europe from her turban’d foe— 
At once he rose, and struck th’ invader low! 
Nor fame, nor int’rest, Poland’s king pursued 
He was content with simply doing good: 

Thus Europe was, by Polish valour sav’¢— 

All Europe, now, beholds that land enslav’d! 

But what say Britam’s sons? Will they, too, bow 

To ruffian might? where are their Hampdens now ?— 
Gone '!—to return no more! A\Ij are agreed 

To talk of peace, while Polish patriots bleed :— 

“ The mighty Nicholas,” they say, “is just; 

And in his mercy Poland well may trust.” 

Detested mockery! So the robber shows 

His clemency, by sparing uscless blows ; 

Having lost all for which they wish’d to live, 

The autocrat is ready to forgive ! 

But moderate your joys, ye tyrant crew, 

For Heaven will yet meet cut the justice due: 

The righteous cause must triumph, soon or late— 
Earth’s mightiest conq’ors cannot vanquish fate! 

A spirit is abroad, which cannot die, 

Though for awhile repress’d :—the battle cry 
Again will rise, nor will it rise in vain, ; 
From hill and dale, from mountain, and from plain: : 
Mankind, enlighten’d in so just a cause, 

Will tread to earth the arbitrary laws ; 
Fram’d by a tyrant few, to awe the world, 
And freedom’s flag, once more, shall be unfurl’d! { 
Man will not, always, be a servile tool, 

And bow his neck to ev’ry royal fool: 

Yet, deep will be the strife, ere he shall know 
The bliss of freedom, and release from woe. 

A land, remote from Europe’s troubled scene, 
(Thank Heaven—a mighty ocean rolls between !) 
Is still the fair abode of peace and joy, 

Nor kings, nor slaves of kings, that land annoy. 
Then dry thy tears and smile, sweet Liberty, 
Cotumsia’s children still acknowledge thee! 
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The darkling clouds that now obscure the day, 

‘re long shall pass, like morning mists, away ! 
The day will come, at length, when wars shall cease, 
And weary nations taste the sweets of peace. 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 


** Do you see here,” said a ragged little boy to 
a group of young gaily dressed urchins, as he 
came up from Market street Wharf, in Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘do you see here, ’ve gota silver six- 

ence.” 

They all set up a hearty laugh, “ Why,” said 
Jeremiah Budd, whose father was a wealthy 
shipper, “1 have six silver dollars to spend on 
Christmas—and that fellow is proud of a six- 
pence.” 

Theodore heard it, and looked thoughtfully on 
the ground for a moment; then recollecting 
himself, “ six dollars to spend,” muttered he, “ but 
sixpence to keep is @etter than that.” 

heodore kept his sixpence in his pocket, 
carefully wrapped up, for several weeks; when 
one day, his uncle, who keeps a fruit shop at the 
corner of the Alley where he lived, said to him, 
“ Theodore, your sixpence don’t grow in your 
pocket—you should plant it. 

The little boy understood him better when he 
told him, if he pleased he might buy some fruit 
in the market with it, and stand in his shop and 
sell it out again. He embraced the offer; dou- 
bled his money the first day; and went on until 
he had as much fruit to sell as he had room for in 
his little corner. 

His uncle observing the thrifty, and, withal, 
honest turn of the boy, finally took him into his 
store, as an assistant, and allowed him privilege 
to trade in sundry specified articles on his own 
account. The closest attention to business, the 
most careful management of his small funds, and 
that run of good luck, as itis called, which gene- 
rally runs with those that are saving, industrious 
and prudent, in the course of three or four years, 
enabled him to go into full partnership with his 
uncle, and to extend his business to double his 
former amount. 

Having trimmed his sails right at first, it be- 
come a kind of second nature with Theodore, to 
keep what sailors would call close to the wind: 
and he made headway astonishingly now. . Soon 
afier he was twenty-one, he was able to buy out 
the whole stock of a Dry Goods Merchant, and 
go into business on his own account entirely.— 
Still he prospered, becamean importer; changed 
finally, his business for a wholesale concern; em- 
barked in the India Trade; and at last married 
a fine girl, whose fortune was but little inferior 
to his own; and it was said, after that occur- 
rence, he was not worth less than half a million. 

Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion in 
Arch street, kept his carriage, and had every 
thing in pretty style; yet attended as usual to 
business. That he might never lose sight of his 


good fortune, the silver sixpence was blended ' 


with the arms on his carriage; it formed the 
seal with which he stamped his letters, and he 
had one of the coins—he used to say the very 
identical one he first owned—fastened upon the 
desk in his counting room. Remembering thus 


|, constantly that by small means he had risen, he 





THE SILVER SIXPENCE—SONG. 


still, amid much well bestowed charity, and in 
the constant practice of true benevolence, looked 
well to small things, and never forgot how to 
reckon pence as well as pounds. 

Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs going 
forward, when one sultry summer’s day, just as 
he had entered his counting room, a thin squalid 
figure presented himself at the counter, and 
asked for employment. He wore a thread-bare 
suit of black, an old hat, and his shoes were al- 
most ready to drop from his feet. ‘‘ In what ca- 
pacity,” asked Theodore, “do you wish for em- 
ployment?” 

“In any capacity,’ was the reply—“ but, sir,” 
continued the stranger, wiping a tear from the 
eye with his coat sleeve, “‘ my father was a mer- 
chant and he brought me up to his profession. [ 
a therefore, be glad of eangipi tient as a 
clerk.” 

Theodore «oked at the man closely. He 
thought he saw some lineament he remembered. 

“What is your name?’’—he asked. 

The stranger hesitated a moment, hung down 
- Or and replied in a low voice— Jeremiah 

U ut? 

*“ Ah!” said Theodore, recollecting him in- 
stantly, “and you have gotten clear of your six 
dollars long ago, I fancy, Jeremiah.” 

* Yes,” said Jeremiah, with a sigh,“ but I have 
not forgotten the ragged little boy, with the sil- 
ver sixpence. Had Fico half as careful of my 
thousands as he was of his pence, I should not 
have been here friendless and pennyless this day.” 

There was a half triumphant smile on Theo- 
dore’s face as he took the hand of his visitor, 
which seemed to spring from self-complacent 
feeling, which was excusable,because it arose 
partly from the consciousness of his ability to 
aid one whose imprudence had caused his mis- 
fortune, but who seemed now to confess his error. 
He took the applicant into his employ, and in 
process of time restored him to the business-do- 
ing world, an active, prudent, and valuable man. 

The lesson taught in the story is too plain to 
need a word in addition. 1 will simply ask— 
where is the needy man, who has not spent more 
money foolishly in his life than would be neces- 
sary tomake him comfortable now.” 

———$<—___ 
SONG, 
Am—“ All the blue bonnets are over the Border. 
BY JOHN GRAHAM. 
O ram yon green bank where the bright stream is kissing it, 
Summer trips o’er it so light and so airy, 
Sweet with her loveliest robe she is dressing it, 

Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 

Come to yon sylvan scene, waving its plume of green, 

Gilded with bowers where the lover may tarry, 

Gay birds are singing there, soft echoes ringing there, 

Come dearest Helen cross over the terry. 


Swift is the bark, and the boatman is ready, love, 
Soon to yon green flowery bank it will carry, [ love, 
Smooth flows the stream, and the breeze light and steady, 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 
All is delighting, love, all is inviting, love, 
Sweet is thy smile that forbids us to tarry : 
O "tis a seene of bliss, fair as thy loveliness. 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 
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THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


We will maintain and support the right of instructing 
our fellow-subjects, by every sincere and conscientious 


communication, which may promote the public happiness ; 
and while we render obedience to government, and to law, 
we will remember at the same time, that as they exist by 


the people’s consent, and for the people’s benefit, they have 
aright to examine their principles, to watch over their due 
execution, and to preserve the beautiful structure of their 
political system. RSKINE. 

When our forefathers landed on these western 
shores, and formed a little community.of firm and 
fearless hearts—when they reared their simple 
institutions,.and met in their colonial counsels ; 
when they agitated the momeptous question, 
whether taxation, without representation ought 
to be endured; when they decided that question 
with a bold signature—it was their honest boast 
and active impulse—that they were descended 
from a free and manly race; that in them the 
Saxon spirit still lived and burned! 

Few employments are more interesting, or 
to trace back to their origin, 
and to examine the first foundations of those in- 


; stitutions, whose value has been tested and ac- 










K 


knowledged; to discern their influence upon na- 


» tional character, and to follow their gradual im- 


provement, up to their present perfection. Rude 


> as were our Saxon ancestors, we dwell with gra- 
| tification upon their history, paere are in it 


incidents and traits of noble feeling, worthy of 
admiration. They were a sturdy race, and clung 
| with honorable tenacity to their rights. While 
other nations existed in the degradation of abso- 
lute subjection, the mass of the people as little 
regarded, so far as their feelings, or their inter- 


ests were concerned, as the beast of the field; 


popular power existed, and popular institutions 
were cherished among the Saxons; and the influ- 


Sence was not lost in the’midst of invasion, con- 


tention, and revolution. They were restless un- 
er oppression, and never completely enslaved. 
hough they were unable to shake off their fet- 
ers, yet they contrived by their ceaseless strug- 
‘lings, to loosen their strength, and lighten their 
ressure. 
_ As far back as we can pursue the line of inves- 
igation, we discover a participation of the peo- 
ple, in the administration of the laws; and as we 
rope our way among barbarous customs, and 
pbsurd enactments, shrouded in the darkness of 
gnorant and superstitious antiquity, this reveals 
tself,a cheering and redeeming light, in our de- 
ious wanderings, through the rarely frequented 
nd unalluring walks of legal history. The po- 
bular participation of ae ge speak, is visible 
n the fragments that remain to us of the history 
{Saxon jurisprudence, previous to the Heptar- 
hy, as well as in its subsequent history. We 
iscover in it the laws of Ethelbert, the most an- 
lent in modern Europe; the laws of Hlothaire, 
ad Eadric, and Wihtred, Kings of Kent; the 
hws of ira, King of the West Saxons; and after 
1¢ _Heptarchy, we have the institutions of the 
M'ustrious legislator Alfred, and of Edward, the 
j\orfessor; many of which are decidedly popular, 
\¥admirably adapted to the habits and circum- 
ces of the times. 1 need but refer to Alfred’s 
AD system, with its hundreds, and its decen- 
There cannot be a doubt that it was this 
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recognition of the right of the Corayt to beheard 
in matters so connected with their dearest inter- 
ests, which prevaded the common law, even at 
this early period, that kindled in the breasts of 
our ancestors, so strong an aversion to the civil 
and the common law. The excellencies of the 
institutes, and the pandects, were disregarded— 
their beauties were without attraction, however 
equitable were their exposition of the governing 
rinciples of contracts; however correct their 
vetail of the rights and duties, growing out of the 
domestic relations; they breathed the despotic 
spirit—* Quod principi placint legis habet vigo- 
rem,”’—that which the Prince wills, has the au- 
thority of a law; and our ancestors, with noble 
energy, avowed their attachment to their own 
homelier, and more te sed system, and said,— 
“ Quod volunt leges Angliz mutare, quae hu- 
cusque usistate sunt et approbate’’—that they 
would not change the laws.of England, which had 
hitherto been used and approved. 
The trial by jury is of great antiquity; but it 
was an ordinary mode of investigation in civil, 
long before it was applied to criminal cases. The 
sectatories, or suitors of court, taken from the 
great body of the people, who sat in the county, 
and other courts, and gave their verdict upon 
the matter of fact and of law, were a species of 
jury. It has been questioned, indeed, whether 
they could properly be called a jury; but the ob- 
jection seems to rest solely upon the ground, that 
their number was indefinite, and not confined te 
twelve; and that there is no historical evidence, 
that they were swern; and therefore, the better 
inference is, that they were not; but pronounced 
their decision upon their honour. It is well 
known that the members of the British House of 
Peers, now do the same, when they sit as a tribu- 
nal. So far, however, as the popular character 
of the sectatories is concerned, the objection 
amounts to nothing ; and there is something most 
pleasing in the thought, thatas early as, and even 
earlier than the reign of Ethelred, our ancestors 
were exercising those rights, and discharging 
those duties, so instrumental in protecting them 
from the grasping hand of tyrannical power; and 
which we, their more fortunate descendants, now 
regard as among the best, and surest securities 
of freedom. Inthe reign of Henry 2d, questions 
of property were tried by twelve good, and law- 
ful men, sworn to speak the truth, and these were 
swnmoned by the Sheriff. Here, then, we have a 
jury, with all its forms of oath and summons. 
Magna Charta, it is provided, that no man 
shall be’punished for any alleged offence against 
the country, except he has been tried, and found 
uilty by his peers, or equals—‘“ nullus liber 
an capiatur nel imprisonetur, ant exulet, aut 
aliquo alio modo destruatur, nisi perlegale judi- 
cium parium snorum, vel per legem terre ;’” and 
the efficacy of this “ palladium,” when preserved 
“from all secret machinations which may sap 
and undermine it,” has not been too much ex- 
tolled. The only subject of regret, is, that there 
areso many instances in history of a preserva- 
tion of its forms, with a destruction of its spurit. 
In looking over the records of the English state 
trials, one is almost astonished to perceive how 
completely have been swept away, every benefi- 
cial effect, intended by the institution, of a trial 
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by jury; and this, by the corrupt management of 
the servants of the crown, in the packing of 
a a denial of the accused’s right of chal- 

enge—and by threats of attaint. Thus pervert- 
ed, the trial by jury became nothing more than 
another mode of executing royal vengeance, 
upon the unhappy victim of royal fear, or enmi- 
ty. But even ea, it had its advantages over a 
more summary precess of despatch; it was puc- 
lic—it afforded some time for deliberation—it 
gave the incensed a space to breathe, and a mo- 
ment to consider; and there is no doubt, but that 
the page of English history, would have present- 
ed far more instances of judicial murder, and in- 
formal outrages upon life and liberty, if this bar- 
rier, standing between the people’s rights, and 
an impatient Sovereign’s hag ep had not 
required the trouble, and the risk of a subver- 
sion, before his aim could be accomplished. 

The estimation in which this mode of trial 
held by the fathers of our independence, is 
shewn in their loud and repeated remonstrances 

inst an extension of the jurisdiction of Ad- 
miralty, and other courts, where the constitu- 
tional privilege of this medium of investigation 
was denied the subject. These remonstrances 
form an important part of their bill of complaint 
against the mother country. 

Like every other human institution, the trial 
by jury can make no boast of abstract perfec- 
tion. Jurors are often not sufficiently intelligent 
to comprehend an intricate matter of fact, pre- 
sented for their determination; to unravel an 
entangled skein of conflicting circumstances, 
which would puzzle the clearest, and shrewdest 
intellect, most conversant with those things; to 
scrutinize with nice eye, and to weigh with deli- 
berate hand the evidence adduced;—jurors may 
be prejudiced, and frequently have a personal 
interest, and consequently, a personal feeling, in 
the question before them; and that feeling may 
influence their verdict, and hurl the justice of the 
case to the earth, without their being conscious 
of the commission of an error. When men are 
promiscuously taken from the mass of the peo- 
ple, to fill a jury box, we cannot expect to find 
them always intelligent, or always virtuous. But 
would we be willing to vest a single individual, 
or any stated number of individuals, however 
elevated in learning, and in virtue, with the sole 
power of deciding ever question of law and fact, 
that might arise in our civil and criminal courts? 
Can we not imagine instances, even in our own 
republican land, where judges, learned judges, 
might be influenced by motives, from the opera- 
tion of which the mass of the community would, 
of necessity, be exempt?—might they not have 
an interest to serve in the case of a pub- 
lic offender, or in the question involved in 
such a case?—it would be invidious to imagine 
that such instances ever have occured, or will 
occur; but it has been most truly said, that “ laws 
were made te guard against what men may do, 
not to trust to what they will do.” Weare all of 
us more or less influenced by situation and cir- 
cumstance. Take the most able and the purest 
man—seat him upon a tribunal, and invest him 
with the absolute power of determining every 
case upon the law and the fact; let our jurors be 
dismissed as an unnecessary appendage to our 
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courts, and let him consult solely his own opinion, 
and his own will; and he must be semething 
more than man, if his manners would not become 
somewhat austere, and his disposition somewhat 
tyrannical. Besides, nothing can be so well cal- 
culated to make people acquiesce in the justice 
of punishment upon an offender, as a conviction 
of guilty, by the judgment of a portion of them- 
selves. No mode of trial, in criminal cases par- 
ticularly, could be established, so well calculated 
to satisfy the people—so well adapted to repub- 
lican habits and feelings. It is an exercise of 
power which the people never will, and never 
— to surrender; and with its existing checks, 
and judicious regulations—with the right of the 
judges to instruct, and ¢o decide in matters of 
aw; with their power of granting new trials 
when they have reason to believe that juries have 
misconcelved; been influenced by as brea or 
misled in the application of the law, by the 
charge of some judicial brother. It is doubtless 
the best method of investigating truth, and pun- 
ishing wrong, that has vet been devised. 

The excellence of our system of government 
depends upon the degree of intelligence and vir- 
tue, existing among those who exercise the right 
of suffrage. If the people are ignorant and cor- 
rupt, however beautiful in theory—however free 
in form, may be the system, its very freedom will 


be its injury; the extension of popular rights—the 


universality of suffrage will be productive of po- 
pular tyranny, exercised through the medium of 
mobs and demagogues. The excellence of the 
trial by jury, depends upon the same principles; 
those who exercise this invaluable right should 
seek knowledge, that they may understand their 
duty, and properly perform it; they should feel 
its importance—they should recollect that it is 
their’s to decide upon the lives, liberties, and pro- 

rty of their fellow citizens; and that this, a 
Jotty privilege—an awful duty, a sacred trust; 
every man has an interest in this; he who isa 
juror to day, may be a plaintiff, a defendant, ar- 
raigned to morrow; every man, therefore, should 
feel an earnest desire,and those who can, should 
make an earnest effort, to diffuse throughout the 
community, the requisite information. This 
strong inducement, to the spread of useful know- 
ledge, among all classes of the people, has not 
been sufficiently regarded, because it has so long 
existed. We are much more apt to be caught by 
some new impulse; to dwell upon some incentive. 
We become blind to the abuses of a system 
which has long existed, and of which we are only 
accustomed to hear in terms of abstract theoretic 
eulogy; and so it has been with the trial by jury; 
its excellence, its popularity, have been vaunted, 
and the praise has been thought deserved, when 
it was not considered, that the ignorance of 
jurors made them the supple tools of a domineer- 
ing and ,unpricipled judge. If you would have 
Justice filling her chosen seat with native majes- 
ty, “lovely even in her frown;” if you would have 
her hold the balance with equal hand, and raise 
the sword at duty’s call alone, it is not sufficient 
that our judges, and our jurors should be virtu- 
ous; our judges should be learned, and our jurors 
intelligent; and what man of sense requires to 


be informed of the dependence of virtue on in- 
telligence, 


The present age, more than any 
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other is characterized by efforts to enlighten the 
mass of the people; the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, is a subject that now occupies the wisest 
heads of our parent land. Those who once re- 
garded the multitude of the people as scarcely 
having a, political existence—as doomed to be 
* mere instruments of labour; mere ‘ hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water,’ whose thoughts 
should never wander from their round of daily 
drudgery, begin to think the subject worthy of 
some attention. Every argument in favour of 
the increase, and spread of intelligence, which 
can be advanced in other countries, and under 
other systems of government, receives an addi- 
tional force, when applied in this country, and 
under our system. Leta man but glance at the 
magnitude of popular power; and then ask him- 
self the question, can that power be judiciously 
exercised without intelligence, and intelligence 
in no ordinary measure? the power cannot be di 
"| minished. If we were inclined, we could not do 
3 it; what has been once imparted, cannot easily be 
,, taken back: and power in the hands of the igno- 
) rant, is like a knife in the hand of a child, who 
will injure others and himself. Let us then, with 
power, impart the means of properly useing it ; 
| and this can be done in one way only—by in- 
structing the people. Let it not be said that by 
4 expanding the minds of the lower classes, you 
') make them dissatisfied with their condition, and 
) ambitious of those stations, for which they have 


' neither capacity nor cultivation. Such a dissatis- 


} faction, and such an ambition, could only result 
from that ignorance which we wish to remove. 
We cannot believe that they could flow from that 
which would demonstrate their absurdity. Intel- 
‘ligence shewing a man the necessity, and advan- 
watages of the station which he fills, or very rea- 
@sonably hopes to obtain; will teach contentment, 
and prevent the sighing after unattainable dis- 
“tinction. The yearnings of foolish rabble ambi- 
tion; the desire of lording it over those whose su- 
pis is offensive, has ever been the offspring 
not of rough, enlightened industry, but of vul- 
ear, noisy ignorance. There is nothing to fear 
from an intelligent, but much to fear from an 
ignorant, and exciteable, condensing population. 
he opponents of popular education, are guilty 
pf the absurdity of laying to the charge of educa- 
ion, the very evils which they admit to be the 
oroduct of ignorance. It would be most strange, 
f opposite causes should produce the same ef- 
ects; but nothing can be plainer, than, that be- 
ore any argument can be brought to bear 
gainst the cause of popular education—it must 
e shewn that knowledge is injurious; that its ten- 
lency is to darken, not to enlighten the percep- 
lons—to narrow, not expand the intellect—to 
blind men,gnot to open their eyes, to their true 
nterests—to kindle, not to allay undue excite- 
nent—to render men the readier dupes of plot- 
ing demagogues—to make them turbulent, ob- 
rusive, and rebellious ; and to prove all this, will 
equire, we think, abler and readier antagonists, 
nan have yet taken the field. But, in fact, the 
@unber of antagonists whose own intelligence 
pntitles them,to a moment’s consideration, is but 
‘w. ‘The mass of sensible men are devoted to 
me cause; the only differenceof opinion, is, about 
€ means to be employed. There may be those 
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who are opposed to x ter education, because 
its effect would be to take from themselves their 
own,little distinction: a trifle above the multitude 
they despised, in mental culture, and not more 
than the equal of the meanest of them in mental 
capacity; they tremble at the idea of being sur- 
passed in intelligence by the rustic, and the me- 
chanic ; others of more pretension, and similar 
liberality, fear that their acquirements will ob- 
tain for them less respect, as the distinction will 
be less apparent. For the opposition, and the 
motives of such as either of these, we can only 
feel, and express 2 sovereign contempt. Let 
them improve their superior opportunities, and 
they need not be apprehensive of the poor man, 
who spends the hours of respite from his toils, in 
useful reading; and not as farmers. in senseless 
frolic, or vicious indulgence. Let their ambition 
take an honorable direction, and let them re- 
solve to waste the midnight oil in deep research, 
rather than not retain their superiority. As for 
those who oppose the extension of knowledge, 
because they would prevent inquiry into existing 
abuses, in our country, we hope, and believe the 
number is but few; this is not their element; 
things have gone too far for them; it is too late 
for them to raise their warning voice; the ay 
of the owl would sound strange at mid-day. If 
any such there be, they can only mourn over the 
degeneracy of the present times; enjoy the de- 
lightful—the sweetly melancholy recollections of 
departed despotism, and prognosticate with “ as- 
surance strong as proof of pay writ,” our cer- 
tain destruction, as a people, from our denying 
‘to attend to the neglected, and to visit the for- 
gotten.” Unconvinced by the solidity of their ar- 
ments, and unalarmed by the s@lemnity of their 
orebodings, we leave them to their interesting 
employment, without a hope of overcoming their 
prejudices, or a wish to concilate - —— 


ee ——— 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
Ifa happy marriage has given and ensures to 
man peace at home, let there be no dread of the 


‘caprices of chance;his happiness is sheltered from 


the strokes of fortune. A wife, gentle and affec- 
tionate, sensible and virtuous, will fill his whole 
heart, and leave no room for sadness. What will 
he care for the loss of propery when he posses- 
ses this treasure? Is not his house. sufficiently 
magnificent as long as she commands respect to 
it—splendid enough, as long as her presence a- 
dorns it? A cottage where virtue dwells, is far 
superior to a palace; it becomes a temple. 

f he were deprived of a high and valuable of- 
fice, he would scarcely notice it, for he occupies 
the first and best place in the heart of her he loves. 
If he be ngt separated from her, banishment itself 
cannot become to him an entire exile; for in her 
person he views an image of his country. 

Through her exertions order reigns in his 
house-hold, as well as peace to the soul. If in- 
justice or ingratitide irritate or grieve him, her 
a will appease, and her smiles console 

im. 

Her commendation is glory; she too is his con- 
science, he thinks himself good when he raises 
her affections, and great when she admires him. 
He sees inher reason personified, and wisdom in 
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action, for she feels all that the philosophers of 
every age have only ; 

_As modest as the violet, she shuns display, and 
diffuses in the shades around her, the perfume of 
virtue and happiness. 

Labours, pains, pleasures, opinions, sentiments 
and thought are in common between them; and 
as he never expresses more or less, than what 
she feels, he reads at a glance her thoughts, in 
her gestures; and even in her eyes, he can apply 
to her whatused to be said of Pompey when young: 
“ The thought was uttered before the voice had 
sounded.” 

If he be ill, the double balm of love and friend- 
ship comes to his aid; numberless delicate and 
affectionate attentions dispel uneasiness, and 
waken hope. Pain itself smiles upon tenderness, 
and again knows pleasure. 

_ If poverty should compel him to labour, for a 
livelihood; if the fatigues of war, or of state af- 
fairs, should have exhausted his strength, or enfe- 
— his health, she alleviates the toil by sharing 
i 

How easy and short does the voyage of life ap- 
pear with such a companion! As to the for- 
tunate isles, he always finds in the same time, 
buds, flowers, and fruits! His summer has re- 
tained and peverves the charms of his spring: 
and old age has drawn near without his perceiv- 
ing its approach. 

a 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES TO ‘ 


Farewell, my friend—I may not weep 
When thou and I for aye must part : 

But there are thoughts that will not sleep,— 
Tumultuous swellings in my heart. 

They tel! of hours with rapture fraught, 
Of joys that never may return, 

Of looks from which my heart has caught 
The ardent feelings of thine own. 





And [ have joy’d to own their sway ; 

For oft when tried and tempted here, 
The light that burst from friendship’s ray 

Would make e’en sorrows bright appear. 
Then let me in a grateful strain 

E’en yet the fleeting moments bring, 
The time of parting—breathe again 

A sister’s votive offering. 


I seek not Castaly’s fair brink, 
Nor inspiration from the Nine; 
From feeling’s fount my muse shal! drink, 
Thy worth alone shall be my shrine ; 
And fain I’d make a strain of joy, 
Fain would I dwellon pleasures past, 
I’d speak of bliss without alloy, 


Too pure, too dazzling bright to last. . 


But grief has turned those notes to woe, 

They now of naught but sorrow tell, 
And when I touch the bleeding ? 

They breathe the sound farewell—farewell! 
Then as with flowers I cannot crown 

Thy pathway—thorns I will not strew : 
Be Christ thy shield, and heaven thy home, 

My brother—Friend, once more adieu. 

D. E. D. 


LINES TO ———.-——-THE DESCRIBER. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE DESCRIBER—No. 2. 


“ Firm on the scaffold she has stood, 
Besprinkled with a martyr’s blood; 
Her voice the patriot’s heart has steel’d; 
Her spirit glow’d on battle-field; 
Her courage freed from dungeon’s gloom, 
The captive brooding o’er his doom; 
Her faith the fallen monarch sav’d; 
Her love the tyrant’s fury brav’d.” 
’Tis not without a secret and sensible indig- 
nation that I reflect on the injustice whereof 
historians, and other bright wits, have been 
ilty towards the illustrious females, whose 
ame is recorded in scripture. While the pomp 
of eloquence, and all the turns of poetry, have 
been employed to celebrate the great women of 
Greece and Rome—while Sappho and Timo- 
clea, Lucretia and Cornelia, and Arria, are 
names “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words”—alas! for the heroines of the Bible, not 
less radiant in merit, as glorious in deed and suf- 
fering—the Deborahs, the Susannahs, and the 
Judiths—their eulogy is unspoken by the lips of 
beauty, unsung by the voice of the bard. Ra- 
cine indeed, out of complaisance to the taste of 
Madame de Maintenon, exhibited to an admiring 
court, the wonders wrought in his chefs-d’ceuvre 
of “ Esther,’ and of “ Athalie;’ and of late, 
Byron’s muse has consecrated the virgin-sacri- 
fice of “ Jepthah’s daughter;” but what a lofty 
strain of poetic rapture might not that divine 
enius have poured forth in praise of the noble 
atron, “* marvellous above all worthy of hono- 
rable memory,” who is commemorated in the 
7th chapter of the II. of Maccabees,—and who, 
“ when she saw her seven sons destroyed in one 
day, bore it with good courage, because of the 
hope she had in the Lord.” Did ever Indian 
warrior, smiling at the stake, utter such a sub- 
lime defiance of his executioners as is to be found 
in her exhortation to her last and youngest, when, 
“ laughing her cruel tyrant to scorn,” she thus 
addressed him: *‘ Oh! my son, have pity on me 
that bare thee nine months about me, and gave 
thee suck three years, and brought thee up unto 
this age; and endured the troubles of education; 
I beseech thee, my son, look upon the heaven 
and the earth, and all that is therein, and consi- 
der that God made them of things that were not; 
and so wasmankind madehkewise. Fear not this 
tormentor, but, being worthy of thy brethren, 
take thy death that I may receive thee again in 
mercy, with thy brethren.” 
“ ‘These are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither;’’ 
For here shines forth the high triumph and ex- 
emplification of that lively joy, that firm and 
humble faith in God which exalts the sacred sub- 
jects of our panegyric, . 
“ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 


Compare, for instance, the constancy of the 
chaste Susannah, with the suicide of the immor- 


tal but heathen Lucretia,—and how ennobling is 
the superiority of the woman “ that feared the 
Lord.” Lucretia, threatened with infamy, yield- 
ed to the proffered alternative of dishonor, and 
disdained to outlive her submission; Susanna, in 
a similar strait, but filled with a holy fear of of- 





fending Heaven, put aside the temptation, say- 
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THE DESCRIBER. 


ing, “ 1 am straitened on every side; for if I do 
this thing, it is death unto me; and if I do it 
not, 1 cannot escape your hands. It is better 
for me to fall in your hands, and not to do it, 
than to sin the sight of the Lord.” And well did 
the “* Holy Helper of Israel” repay her pious 
trust, since one of the greatest of prophets was 
raised ¥p to give the first proof of his divine 
mission by proclaiming her innocence; a dis- 
tinction at least equal to that which marks the 
self-immolation of Lucretia, as the proudest era 
in the annals of the eternal city. Both were 
great and glorious minds, deserving the reve- 
rence of all ages; the one swayed by a sublime 
pride, such as moves “ mortals the nearest the 
angelic nature,” might well have received wor- 
ship as an inearnation of that heavenly princi- 
ple which ancient fancy imaged forth as the 
deity,—Diana, the huntress queen of chastity; 
in the other as replete with high majestic purity; 
but with her human passions hallowed, her wo- 
manly weakness strengthened by the Holy Spi- 
rit, to which she rendered perfect obedience, we 
honor the firm endurance, the meek but daunt- 
less heroism, which christianity has since de- 
lighted to canonize in many a fair martyr. In 
the names of both we find, 


“A charm 
The nerves to brace—the heart to warm,” 


And as the celebrated Madame Roland imbibed 
from the pages of ‘“‘Plutarch’s Lives” her intrepid 
and energetic cast of mind, | would recom- 
mend and exhort my fair friends, who desire to 
elevate the present tone of feminine character, 
to give up to the lecture of female biography 
—to forego for a while the “ Delphic inspi- 
ration of Corinne—the larmoyante and insidious 
sentimentality of modern romance, for the 
lives—not of those women distinguished for eru- 
dition and success in the walks of science and 
literature—not of the Semiramises, the Eliza- 
beths, the Catherines, and the Daciers,—but of 
those who have covered themselves with the 
light of immortality, as patterns of conjugal fide- 
lity, of filial devotion, of ** saintly chastity.”— 
Does not the simple name of Gertrudede Wart, 
and her fidelity unto death, obliterate all the 
unsexual marvels of Margaret de Waldemar, 
who triumphed and reigned over three kingdoms? 
Do we remember Margaret Roper as the corres- 
pondent of Erasmus, or as that miracle of daugh- 
ters, who stood beside her father, in the hall of 
judgment—and on the bloody scaffold? Does one 
tremble and glow over the impassioned verses of 
Sappho with that sacred emotion which melts us 
at reading the story of the “ Grecian Daugh- 
ter?” And has not Madame de Lavalette earned 
a more blessed fame than Joan of Arc? These, 
and such as these, who sacrificed themselves at 
the promptings of love,“ stronger than death,” 
should be the models of woman’s imitation—their 
histories, her classic text-book, whence she 
may draw pracepts of constancy, patience, faith, 
fortitude, and all virtues that dignify our nature. 
But above all, let her go back to that old-fash- 
loned book, the bible, and while meditating on 
its examples of female worth and piety, learn 
that “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom; and a right understanding have all they 
that obey his commandments;” let her read 
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therein her proper destiny—not as the rival of 
man in his appointed sphere of arts and arms, 
and sovereign sway—but as “a help-meet unto 
him,” and with her attendants, Love and Hope, 
to smooth the rugged path of duty, to lighten the 
burden of the primal curse, *o share and sweeten 
the toils of life, and to point and lead the way to 
another anda higher world. The Lord of the 
creation is the Lord also of laws and intellect; 
to his partner is assigned the sway of morals and 
of manners; nor has she need to repine at her’s, 
as an inferior allotment, since Socrates, the wi- 
sest of men, despised those studies which had no 
tendency to mend the human heart. ’*Tis in her 
capacity, as the great moral agent of the uni- 
verse, that woman shines a ministering angel; 
and how faint and cold is the extorted tribute of 
admiration which we bestow on female genius 
and learning,in comparison with the spontaneous 
and raptured homage that waits on her gentle 
deeds of truth and charity, and love. And as 
the first step towards the fulfilling of the great 
end of their being, | must even venture to pro- 
pose, for the special benefit of those ladies who 
would be esteemed in price “ far above rubies,” 
Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, as 
superior to any description of my own; for, 
though our elegantes ne blue stockings will, no 
doubt turnin contempt from any thing so homely 
as to “ seek wool and flax, and work willingly 
with the hands,’ | can imagine nothing finer 
than the simple and beautiful strokes in which 
he sums up the perfection of that character, 
which is composed of industry and utility.— 
‘¢ Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all.” How much more honora- 
ble is that eulogy expressed in the verse,“ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her,”—and how much 


‘more dear to the wife and mother, than all the 


public plaudits and empty incense that was ever 
offered at the shrine of an authoress or belle. 
Not that | intend, by any means, to undervalue 
or deride the charms of a cultivated mind and 
refined taste, which shall form the subject of a 
future paper; I would only keep them subordi- 
nate to the more essential parts of education— 
and have no girl presume to be learned before 
she is useful. Let every branch of knowledge 
appertaining to good house-wifery, be studied 
in preference to elegant but idle accomplish- 
ments; and society would soon be found infinitely 
improved by the exchange. Addison, the very 
champion of the fair sex, in whose invaluable 
* Spectator,” they are as justly described as in 
Pope’s Epistle, labors incessantly to turn them 
to the practice of the domestic virtues, and to 
that retirement and reserve, which female mo- 
desty, shunning the broad glare of day, should 
love as its natural element. Nothing tends more 
strongly to foster this exquisite trait than the oc- 
cupations in which he, as wellas the wise son of 
David, would.gngage the ladies; and in propor- 
tion as they ie pursued, would decline and die 
away before them; that shameful passion for dis- 
play and notoriety, which of late years has raged 
with epidemic violence, and threatens the total 
destruction of every womanly grace and feel- 
ing. But as this topic would carry me far be- 
yond the limits of my present No I[ shall put it 
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off to a future one, with the observation that, 
unless the degrading taste for exhibition and pub- 
licity of all sorts, which now reigns in our female 
world, be speedily checked, those, who wish to 
be deemed estimable, must sway themselves by 
the aphorism of /Thucydides, “* that she is the 
most virtuous woman of whom the least, in any 
respect, is said.” 


Sprecapsemretlliineinnminente 
NINE PINS! 
in the army of Frederick the Great, was a pri- 
vate soldier named Gustave who was passionate- 
ly fond of the amusement of nine-pins. At the 
time of our story, the army had been for two or 
three weeks ina state of inactivity, which wearied 
them all, but none was more vexed than Gustave, 
who soon received an additional cause of chagrin 
in the information that a great match of nine pins 
was to be disputed within three days, at a place 
about sixty miles distant from the camp. Gus- 
taveimplored leave of absence, but the command- 
ing officer, knowing Frederick’s strictness, was 
inexorable. Gustave at last had the temerity to 
apply to Frederick himself. Frederick had no- 
ticed Gustave’s ee in battle; among other 
things he had seen him slice off the head of one 
of the enemy, and taking it in both hands, heave 
it with such dexterity as to knock off an offi- 
cer’s; both heads being at the same time shatter- 
ed into a thousand pieces, or it may be more, for 
Frederick had no time to count them.—This 
had persuaded Frederick that the amusement of 
nine-pins was not without ‘utility; he was there- 
fore prevailed upon to grant the request of Gus- 
tave, but strictly charged him to be back on the 
sixth day under penalty of death. 

Gustave travelled as hard as he could, and on 
the morning of the third day arrived just in time. 
He took part in the game, but with all his skill 
he did nothing but lose all that day. 

It was Gustave’s duty to have returned imme- 
diately tothe camp, as it would take him two days 
to get there, and the delay of another day would 
cost him his life.-—But the match was to be re- 
peated the next day, he was ashamed to go back 
without retrieving his reputation. “I will play 
a little in the morning,” said he, “and by extra 
haste on my returnmake up for it.” 

He did not leave off as soon as he intended. 
His loses continued, and only provoked him to 

ersevere. The night had fairly arrived before 
e€ was aware of it, and he had done nothing but 
lose. He cursed his folly; but trusting to obtain 
the clemency of Frederick, he determined to re- 
turn to the camp. His hopes were-not realized; 
Frederick ordered him to. be arrested and be- 
headed. ‘Be it so then,” said Gustave. “But 
I implore you, grant me at least a last opportuni- 
to retrieve my reputation at nine-pins. *Tis 
the dying request of a soldier who has ever been 
true to his king. Every thing was prepared. 
Gustave enga od in the amusement, if such it 
could be calet in his situation, with more spirit 
than success. - 

Frederick perceiving that Giftave was in no 
disposition to give over, lost patience, and made 
a sign to the executioner,who sliced off Gustave’s 
head, at the moment he was stooping for the 
bow1l.—-I‘he head dropped into Gustave’s hands 





NINE PINS-—-THE END OF GREAT MEN. 


paned. In the persuasion, that it was a bow! | 
which had dropped into his hands, he aimed at 
the nine-pins, and prostrated them all. 
“T have wonthe game!” exclaimed the head. 
“You are pardoned,” said Frederick. 
a eee) 


THE END OF “GREAT MEN, 

Happening to cast my eyes upon a printed page 
of miniature portraits, I perceived that the four 
personages who occupied the most conspicuous 
places, were ALEXANDER, HAnnipaL, Camsar, 
and Bonaparte. I had seen the same unnum- 
bered times before, but never did the same sen- 
sations arise inmy bosom, as my mind hastily 
glanced over their several histories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
heights of his ambition, and with his temples 
bound with chaplets dipped in the blood of count- 
less nations, looked down upon a conquered world, 
and wept that there was not another world for 
him to conquer—set a city on fire, and died in a 
scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishmen 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps--after 
having put to flight the armies of this “mistress 
of the world,” and stripped three bushels of gold 
rings from the fingers of their slaughtered knights, 
and made her very foundation quake—fled from 
his country, being hated by those who once ex: 
ultingly united his name to that of their god, and 
called him Hannibal, and died, at last, by poison 
administered by his own hands, unlamented and 
unwept in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyeing his garments in the blood of a 
rnillion of his foes—after having pursued to death 
the only rival he had on earth—was. miserably 
assassinated by those he considered his nearest § 
friends, and in that very place the attainment of 
which had been his greatest ambition. 
Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and princes 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with terror 
of his name—closed his days in lonely banishment, 
almost literally exiled fromthe world, yet where 
he could some times see his country’s banner 
waving o’er the deep, but which would not or 
could not bring him aid! Thus these four men 
who from the peculiar situations of their portraits, 
seemed to stand as the representatives of all those 
whom the world calls great—those four who each 
in turn made the earth tremble to its very centre 
by their simple tread, severally died—one by in- 
toxication, or as some suppose, by poison mingled 
in his wine—one a suicide—one murdered by his 
friends—and one in lonely exile! “How are the 
mighty fallen!” 

——— 
Vuie@arity.— By the vulgar’ said Mirabeau. 
‘1 do not mean the mere mob, but men of every 
class who reflect but little.’ A very pointed defi- 
nition, and we may adda very profound one; 
having no reference to the mere surface of man- 
ners, beneath which, it must be owned, inherent 
vulgarity of mind—not unfrequently lurks—but 
to that due and constant exercise of the under- 
standing, apart from which men. are in. fact ne 
better, in reference to the great moral and in- 
tellectual end of the intelligent creation, than 
are the beasts vho bear the burdens, or the brute 





as he was raising himself to see what had hap- 


elements upon which they tread. 
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UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 


AT WASHINGTON. 


The Capitol of the United States is situated 
on an area enclosed by an iron railing, and in- 
cluding 22 1-2 acres—the building stands on the 
western portion of this plat, and commands, by 
the sudden declivity of the ground, a beautiful 
and extensive view of the city, of the surround- 
ing heights of Georgetown, &c., and of the wind- 
ings of the Potomac as far as Alexandria. The 
dimensions of the building are as feilows:— 


Length of Front,...................352 feet 4 inches. 


Depth of Wings,........ . ss: eve+0+ 421 do. .6, do. 

East projection and steps,.......... 65 do. 

West do. do. Cpe. sadn ee Ges 
Covering 1} acre and... ...1820 do. 

Height of Wings to top of Balustrade, 70 do. 

Height to top of Centre Dome,..... 170 do. 


The exterior exhibits a rusticated basement 
of the height of the first story; the two other sto- 
ries are comprised in a Corinthian elevation of 
pilasters and columns—the columns 30 feet in 
height, from a noble advancing Portico, on the 
East, 160 feet in extent—the centre of which is 
crowned with a pediment of 80 feet span: a re- 
ceding loggia, of 100 extent, distinguishes the 
centre of the west front. 

The building is surrounded by a balustrade of 
stone and covered with a lofty Dome in the cen- 
tre, and a flat Dome on each wing. 

The representatives’ room is in the 2d story of 
the south wing—is semi-circular, in the form of 
the Ancient Grecian theatre—the chord of the 
longest dimensions is 96 feet—the height to the 
highest point of the domical ceiling is 60. This 
room is surrounded with 24 columns of variega- 
ted native marble, from the banks of the Poto- 
mac, with capitals of white Italian marble, carv- 
ed with a specimen of the Corinthian order, still 
remaining among the ruins of Athens. 

The Senate Chamber in the north wing is of 
the same semi-circular form—75 feet in its 
greatest length and 45 high—a screen of Jonic 
columns, with capitals, after those of the temple 
of Minérva Polias, support a gallery to the East, 
and form a leggia below—and a new gallery of 
iron pillars and railings of a light and elegant 
structure projects from the circular walls—the 
Dome ceiling is enriched with square caissons 
of Stucco. The Rotunda occupies the centre, 
and is 96 feet in diameter, 96 high. This is the 
principal entrance from the east Portico and 
west stair, and leads to the legislative halls and 
library. This room is divided in its circuit into 
panels, by lofty Grecian pilasters or antce, which 
support a bold entablature, ernamented with 
wreathes of olive—a hemispherical dome rises 
above, filled with large plain caissons, like those 
ofthe Pantheon at’Rome. The panels of the 
circular walls are appropriated to paintings and 
has relievos of historical subjects. Passing from 
the ‘Rotunda, westerly, along the gallery of the 
principal stairs, the Library room door presents 
itself. This room is 92 feet long, 34 wide, and 36 
high;. it is formed into recesses or alcoves for 
books on two sides by pilasters, copied from the 
portion of the Temple of the Winds at Athens—a 

ight stair in each corner of the room leads toa 
second range of alcoves, and the whole is covered 
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by arich and beautiful stuccoed ceiling. This 
room has access to the western loggia, from 
which the view of the city and surrounding 
country appears to great advantage. Besides 
the principal rooms above mentioned, two others 
deserve notice, from the peculiarity of their ar- 
chitecture—the round apartment under the Ro- 
tunda, enclosing 40 columns supporting ground 
arches, which form the floor of the Rotunda.— 
This room is similar to the substructions of the 
European Cathedrals, and may take the name 
‘of Crypt from them; the other room is used 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
—of the same style of architecture, with a bold 
and curiously arched ceiling; the columns of 
these rooms are of a massy Dorick, imitated 
from the Temples of Poestum. Twenty-five 
other rooms, of various sizes are appropri- 
ated to the officers of the two houses of Congress 
and the Supreme Court, and 45 to the use of 
Committees; they are all vaulted and floored 
with brick and stone. Three principal stair- 
cases are spacious and varied in their form; 
these, with the vestibules and numerous coridors 
or passages, it would be difficult to describe intel- 
ligibly; we will only say that they are in con- 
formity to the dignity of the building and style 
of the parts already named. The building hav- 
ing been situated originally on the declivity of a 
hill, occasioned the west front to show in its ele- 
vation one story of rooms below the general level 
of the east front and the ends; to remedy this de- 
fect, and to obtain safe deposits for the large 
quantities of fuel annually consumed, a range of 
casement arches has been projected in a semi- 
circular form to the west, and a paved terrace 
formed over them: this addition is of great utility 
and beauty, and at a short distance exhibits the 
building on one uniform level—this terrace is 
faced with grass bank, or glacis, and at some 
distance below, another glacis with steps leads 
to the level of the west entrance to Porters’ 
Lodges—these, togoter with the piers to the 

tes at the several entrances of the square, are 
in the same massy style as the basement of the 
building; the viele area or square is surrounded 
with a Totty iron railing, and is in progress of 
planting and decorating with forest trees, shrubs 
—gravel walks and turf. 

—p——__—_ 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT, 


AT WASHINGTON. 


The erection of this building, designated the 
Department of State, was commenced in the 
year 1816, and completed in 1818. The whole 
cost is estimated at $95,835. It is remarkably 
neat in parame ge and is justly considered one 
of the handsomest public edifices in Washington. 

The bulding is devoted, exclusively, to the use 
of the Secretary of State, for the transaction of 
the business connected with his office, which is, 
as may readily be supposed, of an extensive and 
complicated character, calling for the services 
of a large number of clerks, book-keepers, &c. 
It was first occupied by the Hon. Richard Rush, 
of Pennsylvania, acting Secretary of State; af- 
terwards by Alexander Hamilton, Esq. and sub 
sequently by John Quincy Adams, appointed by 
President Monroe; Henry Clay, by President 
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Adams; and Martin Van Buren, by President | 


Jackson. It is now occupied by Mr. Livingston, 
also appointed by President Jackson. 

For the more speedy transaction of public af- 
fairs, and the better accommodation of the offi- 
cers employed by the Secretary of State, the 
building is divided into various rooms, halls, &c. 
each of which is devoted to some special object, 
and occupied by those whose business requires 
them to promote it. The multiplicity of affairs 
which come under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary render order and regularity indispensably 
necessary. 

The Department of State was created by an 
act of Congress, of the 15th of September, 1789: 
by a previous act of the 27th of July, 1789, it was 
denominated the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs; and it embraces what in some other go- 
vernments, are styled the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and Home Department. 

The Secretary of State conducts all treaties 
between the United States and Foreign Powers, 
and corresponds, officially, withthe Public Min- 
isters of the United States, at Foreign Courts, 
and with the Ministers of Foreign Powers, resi- 
dent in the United States. Heis entrusted with 
the publication and distribution of all treaties 
with Foreign Powers, and Indian Tribes; pre- 
serves the originals of all laws and treaties, and 
of the public correspondence growing out of the 
intercourse between the United States and Fo- 
reign nations; is required to procure and pre- 
serve copies of the Statues of the several states; 
grants passports to American citizens, visiting 
foreign countries; preserves the evidence of 
copy-rights, and has control of the office which 
issues patents for useful inventions. He has 
charge of the Seal of the United States, but can- 
not affix it to any commissio” until signed by the 
President, nor to any instrument or act, without 
the special authority of the President. 

The Secretary of State receives a yearly sala- 
ry of $6,000. 

went erenimene 
CHRISTMAS. 

It is supposed, by some writers, that the nativity 
of the birth of Christ was not observed in the 
first agés of the christian chureh, as a custom 
then existed of celebrating the death of remark- 
able persons rather than their birth. The sto- 
ning of St. Stephen, and the massacre of the In- 
nocents, at Bethlehem, by Herod, had been long 
celebrated before a feast was established in me- 
mory of the birth of the Saviour, which was not 
—according to accredited history—until near 
the close of the fourth century. In the fifth cen- 
tury, the Western church ordered it to be cele- 
brated, forever,on the day of the old Roman feast 
of the birth of Sol,—the 25th of December,— 
though no information existed respecting the 
day of Christ’s birth. 1t was named Christmas 
day, from the Latin Christi Missa, the Mass of 
Christ, and thence the Roman Catholic liturgy 
is termed their Missel or Mass book. In the 
German churches it was usual to perform di- 
vine service during the night of the 24th and 25th 
December, as, by the gospel of St. Luke, it is 
known that Christ was born in the night. From 
this circumstance, Christmas is called in Ger- 
man, Weihnacten, i. e. Holy or Consecrated 








CHRISTMAS, 


night. In the East, Christmas was celebrated 
on the 6th of January, and the feasts of the mar- 
tyr Stephen, and the evangelist St. John, were 
joined with it, and continued for three days. 

Almost every denomination of Christians dif- 
fers in the celebration of Christmas. The dissi- 
milarity is noless so in our day than it was centu- 
ries ago. In the Germanchurches it was usual, 
on Christmas eve, to preach sermons for the be- 
nefit of children, in indigent circumstances. The 
children attended in person, each carrying a 
small lighted taper, and ranged in proper order 
in the church, presenting a most interesting 
spectacle. In the Catholic churches it was usu- 
al—and we believe the custom is still followed— 
to perform three masses—one at midnight, one 
at day break, and one in the morning. In the 
Greek and Roman churches, the manger, the 
holy family, &. were represented at large.— 
Some Franciscan convents in Rome were fa- 
mous for attracting many people by such exhi- 
bitions. 

By the generality of christians in this age, the 
day is regarded as a suitable time for assembling 
in their respective churches, and offering thanks 
to Him—the author and fountain of all goodness 
and mercy—for the numerous favours bestowed 
upon them. It is not contended that the 25th of 
December is the day on which Christ was born, 
as we know of no adequate authority for such an 
assertion; on the contrary, it is generally be- 
lieved that the actual date of the nativity was lost 
during the dark ages of the church, and has not 
since been recovered. This, however, is of but 
little consequence. The homage of a grateful 
heart, we are taught to believe,is at all times an 
acceptable sacrifice, and renewed devotions on 
this day—the day which our fathers and grand- 
fathers have observed—becomes a duty, if we 
properly appreciate the Great Source of our 
being, and the benefits of life, health, and pros- 
perity. 

The custom of making pees on Christmas 
eve, is derived from an old heathen usage, prac- 
tised at the feast of the birth of Sol, ofin Ger- 
many—according to other writers—on the occa- 
sion of some celebration peculiar to that coun- 
try; but it has become consecrated by ages, and 
contributes a great deal to make the festival an 
interesting event to families. In the north of 
Germany this custom prevails most, pervading 
all the classes and relations of society. In Eng- 
land feasting and revelry has been the order of 
the day, on Christmas. for many centuries past, 
as may be gathered from the following verses, 
which profess to give an account of some ancient 
doings under the reign of “ good King Arthur.” 
The author, we have no doubt, had himself a re- 
lish for the luxuries he describes with such spirit 
and animation:— 


The great King Arthur made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his Roya! Christmas at Carlisle, 

And thither came the vassals, most and least, 
From every corner of this British Isle; 

Andall were entertained, both man and beast, 
According to their rank, in proper style; 

The steeds were fed and littered in the stable, 

The ladies and the knights sat down at table. 


The bill of fare (as you may well suppose) 
Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
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KNOWLEDGE AND PATRONAGE—FALL OF WARSAW. 27 


Before our modern luxuries arose, 
With truffles and ragouts, and various crimes; 
And iherefore, from the original in prose 
{ shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They served up‘salmon, venison, and wild boars, 
By hundreds, and by dozens, aud by scores. 


Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine: 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan, 2nd bussard, 
Teal, mailard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard, 

And therewithal they drank good Guscon wine, 
‘V ith mead, and ale, and cider of cur own; 
For porter, punch, and negus, were unknown. 


All sorts of people there were seen together, 
Ail sorts of characters, all serts of dresses; 
The tool with fox’s tail and peacock’s feather. 
Pilgrims, and penitents, and grave burgesses; 
The country people with their coats of Jeather, 
Vintners and victuallers with cans and messes; 
Grooms, archers, varlets, falconers, and yeoman; 
Damseis, and waiting maids, and waiting womeu. 
Even among us plain republicans, a good din- 
ner consisting of a fine turkey, or a pair of can- 
vass backs, with divers “ trimmings,” never 
goes a-begging on Christmas day. A popular 
opinion is, that luxuries on this holiday, are bet- 
ter than luxuries at any other time in the year, 
and hence an individual’s circumstances must 
indeed be distressing, if his Christmas dinner be 
not somewhat embellished. The day comes in 
the most dreary season of the year—when na- 
ture is in her worst attire, and when the chilling 
blasts of rude Boreas whistle mournfully through 
our streets. We therefore enjoy, with a keener 
appetite than usual, the comforts of ourown fire- 
sides, and the domestic bliss which so emphati- 
cally belongs to home.—Sat. Ev. Post. 


eoeeemeenietif perenne 
KNOWLEDGE AND PATRONAGE. 

The only patronage that can develope the latent 
powers of art, and be worth one farthing to it,— 
to artists is another thing—must be found on 
knowledge. The best therefore for arts is, to 
inform the public mind, awaken public feeling, 
make men sensible of what is great in art, and 
of the greatness of art itself; and then public 
judgment shall nourish and excite genius, and 
direct patronage; for patrons of art are not ne- 
cessarily judges of art; they purchase a picture 
or a statue as they buy a watch or a buhl cabi- 
net and the preference is dependant on the opin- 
ion of others. Hence it was that art rose and 
grew great in the free states of Greece, the free 
cities of Italy, and the half free states of the 
Netherlands. Artdependent on patronage is de- 
pendant on favor, and fluctuates with the opin- 
ions of the patrons; art itself is dependant on 
principles which are immutable—the one seeks 
to have, the other to merit; the one desires pre- 
sent profit, the other permanent fame. Patron- 
age is more consequent on the temper and the 
pliancy than on the genius of the artist it confers 
favors, and the less merit the greater favor; it is 
ostentation in the one, and servility in the other; 
there isnocommunity of feelings. Genius would 
rarely benefit by patronage, for it demands hom- 
age; itis borne up by self-respect, not lifted up by 
another. Who patronized Wilkie in “the mi- 
nority of genius,” when he ate his hasty meal in 
the back settlements of Slaughter’s Coffee house? 
Who “fostered the feebleness” of Martin?—two 





of the most original men of the age. In what 
patron’s lap was Chantrey nursed and dry-nur- 
sed? Is it not notorious that these and others, 
Turner, Stanfield, Mulready, fought their way 
single-handed and self-dependant into fame and 
reputation? Patronage of art! Why not pat- 
ronize poetry? It has, indeed, been the fashion 
more than once; and what was the resylt? A 
Shakspeare or a Milton! Vo; Stephen Duck 
and Mrs. Yeasley. And who were they? Ask 
Queen Anne and Hannah More; they patronized 
them, and not we. But was not Burns patron- 
ized? Ay, truly; but it was Nature made hima 
poet; Patronage made him an exciseman— }¥ est - 
minister Review. 
ae eee 
Written for the Casket. 
On hearing of the Fall of Warsaw. 
Awake the mournful lyre, 
For Poland’s fate Jament! 
While o'er the globe the tidings dire 
Of her defeat is sent. 


Let those high feelings rise 
Which erst our patriots knew, 

When Britain dar’d to tyrannize 
And pow’r uncheck’d pursue. 


Shall Poland never more 
Her birthright freedom gain, 

But still her fields be drenched with gere 
Her choicest champions slain? 


While knowledge spreads around, 
Aad Freedom’s friends increase, 
Shail slaves of tyrants base abound, 


And discord never cease? 
. 
No, let ambition meet 


The meed of blood stained crimes, 
And warning leave, in her defeat, 
To profit future times. 


Your day-star has not set, 
Brave Poland why despair? 
Some Washington or Tell may yet 
Plant Freedom's banner there. 


But e’en though vanquished, theu 
Hast prov’d thy courage high; ? 
And Fame that honour shall bestew 
Which tyrants now deny. 


While freemeit’s prayers for thee 
‘Throughout the world ascend, 
With hopes that soon may tyranny 

its domination end. 


And haughty despots find, 
Though mighty their career, 
They cannot bow the lofty mind 

Vhere freedom’s rays appear. 
Though Liberty o’erpower’d 
A while inactive lie, 
She Phenix-like shall be rastored: 
Her spirit cannot die. 


And rojand yet, though she endure 
For years a galling chain, 
That Independence may secure 


So long pursued in vain. 
HAROLD. 
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dy] A fashionable head dress for operas, balls and evening 
J parties. ‘The hair braided in front and crossed over the 
iF forehead ; the back hair formed in puffs, and tastefully de- 
corated. 
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A front view of a salmon-coloured gros des | 
Inces bonnet ; the mnside of the brim is trim- ly) 
med with bows of ribbon, and the edge finish- G 
ed by a curtain veil of blond lace ; a band and 
neeuds of ribbon, in one of which is inserted If 

pd) 


a bouquet of flowers, to adorn the crown. 
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i] A bonnet of lilac gros des fndes, trimmed on the inside 
=! of the brim with blond lace, arranged a levantail, and 
iF knots of vapeur gauze ribbon adorn the crown. A bouquet 
in oi fancy flowers and bows of ribbon adorn the crown 
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through which hair protrudes; it isornament- = 
ed with bows and rouleaus of rose-coloured 
ribbon, and roses with their foliage. 


Bs BENS F f 
3 = 
A half-dress cap, composed of blond lace If 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COPPER PLATE, 
FRONTING THE TITLE. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of pale salmon-coloured mousseline de soies, cor- 
sage ala verge. The sleeves are between the enbecille 
and the gigol. White tulle canezou en cour, with a double 
square falling collar; the collar and trimming is very richly 
embroidered. The front hair is dressed in full curls on 
each side, and arranged in a twisted double bow behind ; 
it is adorned with two aigrettes of ribbon to corres pond 
with the dress. 

YOUNG LADY’S DRESS. 

Cambric trowserg; a frock of sky-blue gros de Naples, 
short enough to disp! lay the trimming of the cambric peti 
coat. The apron is of fawn-coloured gros de Nuples, with 
a brace en ceur ; the brace and pockets are embroidered in 
damask roses; there i is also one on each side of the skirt. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A dress of white Ipsilentine. corsage en petit coeur, cut 
very low, and trimmed with a double fal! of’ blond lace. er 
Beret sleeves. ‘The mantle is of violet- coloure: l reps 4 f- 
ricain, and lined with white gros de Naples; it is of ampie 
width, with a pelerine and collar of an entirely new de- 
scription, trimmed with satin rouleaus and tassels to cor- 
respond. ‘The head-dress is a black satin chapeau-beret, 
with rose-coloured feathers. 


-_ oS? 
NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


_ Harts anp Bonnets.—Hats of moire, lined with satin, are 
in our opinion, among the most elegant of those just i mae 
duced. ‘The crown is round, and of a moderate heig! the 
brim a little larger, and something wider than those lately 
worn. Some are trimmed ¥ ith ribbons only ; others with 
cocks’ feathers, arranged ini 1! ie shape of a branch of weep- 
ing willow; this ornament is placed on one side, and a full 
knot of ribbon on the other. f ‘euille d’ Acanthe aventurine, 
rose colour, and Swedish blue, are the colours most in fa- 
vour for hats. Sometimes the satin that lines ther is of 
the same colour, but more ftequently white. 
All the new winter bonnet ts are decidedly of the cottage 
shape; more so, indeed, iin they were last summe eae 
Small brim, cut square at tie ears, b: it poiated in front, 
and shading the face very much. The crown is placed 
very far back. On the letiside isa small knot, from which 
issue two long light bows, and two ends of ribbon, arrang- 
ed something in the style of the wings of a windmill in 
motion. The curtain behind is very full. Moire and 
Gros des Indes are the favourite materials for bonnets. 
Make anp Marerz ALS OF HALE-DRESS. —llain and figured 
chalys, Gros de Naples, and merinos, are the materials in 
favour; but we must observe, that very few dresses of the 
latter material have yet been seen, and they are of the most 
beautiful and expensive kind. Caaly and Gros de Ni cples 
are in equal favour. The most novel corsages are made 
a la vierge in front, with tull backs, which fasten invisibly, 
or else with a little fulness at top, and drawn at bottom. 
An ornament, of'a perfectly novel form, somewhat resem- 
bling a collere! te, composed of the same material as the 
dress, adorns the top of the corsag re 
Heap-presses in Hat¥-press.—Satin and moire are the 
favourite materials for half-dresshats. We pare aerers nm 
some lined with velvet, but as yet very tew. ‘The pret- 
tle st are of blue satin, trimmed with. a bouquet of short 
curled ostrich fe: athers, to correspond. A round b rim, of 
a very becoming width across the fore s-head, and rather 
close at the ears; the brim is lined with blond lace, gather- 
ed in the shape of'a fan. 
Make anp Marertars or Eveninc Dress.—Among the 
new materials which belong to winter rather than autumn, 
but for which many orders have already been given, are 
the satm polona:s and a la reine, PEPS J A fricain, Ipsilentine, 
and motres a colonnes satinees. ‘These materials are of 
extreme richness. ‘The sat a la reme unites the gloss of 
he richest satin, to the softness and graceful tlow of cacie- 
mire. A new article, called gros de Tours a rubans de Sit- 
tin, will, it is expected, be much in f; ivovr; it fully equals 
the finest velvets. ‘The gauzes for evening dress are, per- 
haps, the most novel and beautiful that have ever yet ap- 
peared. 
‘These novelties will begin to be generally adopted to- 
wards the middle of the month; at present chaly and ca- 
chemire are most in favour. Some have the corsages a la 


Grecque, and short wide elceves, with falling plaits ; it isa 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 





great improvement to these sleeves that they are lined with 
a stiffened material, instead of having an under sleeve. 

JHIEAD-DRESSES IN EVENING Dness.—Dress hats are becom- 
ing very fashionable. Velvet ones begin to be worn, and 
will become general by the end of the month. Some 
are of fewille d’ acanthe coloured velvet, trimmed with white 
marabouts, disposed in the form of a branch of weeping 
willow. ‘The marabouts are of the colour of the hat, . hich 
we should observe is of the demi-beret form. The plume 
was placed on the right side, and falls very low on the left. 

it 1s expected that turbans will be very much worn.— 
The most elegant are of gaze satince W Alger. ‘The folds 
of which the turban _is composed, are put Close together 
near the front, which is ornamented with a bandeau of the 
same m material, forming a point, and embroidered in silver. 
A torsade, also e:nbroider ed, comes from the left ear, and 
traverses the turban, forming, in a light slight style, the fi- 
gure of'an S, and terminates at the b: ick of the crown. 

The fashionable colours are feuille &acanthe, aventvrine, 
brun hanneton and de Maintenon ; ‘ail these are various, 
and rich shades of brown, rose-colour, Swedish-blue, green, 
red, lilac, and ponceau. 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Hars anp Bonners.—Capotes, the brims of which are 
smaller than any that have yet been seen have reappeared 
in our promenades. ‘The brim is short at the ears, wide 
and square across the forehead, but so shallow that its edge 
is almost on a level with the curls on the forehead. T he 
crown is of the usual shape, and terminated by a bavole?. 
These capotes are composed of motre, or of satin, and are 
ornamented with a small panache of short osirich or mara- 
bout teathers, placed very much on one side. 

Ne see also in neglige, many capotes of black moire, 
trimmed with black feathers, and some of marsh-maliows, 
or granite moire, ornamented with gauze ribbons the colour 
of the bonnet, or with knots of satin ribbon spotted with 
black. 

Promenade hats have the brims a little shorter than those 
worn in the summer. ‘lhey are_always lined with differ- 
ent and very striking colours. Moire is the tavourite mi- 
terial, and the ornaments are ribbons or feathers. 

Make anp Matrriats.—QOut-door Costume.— Donillet ies 

(so wadded pelisses are called) are coming much into fa, 
vour. Seve ral are made of rich twilled sarsnet, but the 
greater number of gros de Naples or gros de Indes. ‘They 
are n rade in avery plain style, without any other trimming 
than a deep hem round the bottom, and one of half’ the 
breadth up the fronts, a large pelerine, and a deep falling 
coliar. High Dresses composed of Cashmere wool, under 
the names of Jndonstans and 7‘/ibitians, begin to be worn 
in the promenades, ‘They are painted and fgured in yari- 
ous patterns ; that called /Mozambique is extremely fashion- 
able, and is remarkable for its elegant singularity. ‘These 
dresses are made either with plain corsages, or with folds 
at the upper part, which form a demi ceur. ‘The sleeves 
are either a ?.4madis, or ot the short gigot shape. Boa 
tippets, Cashmere scarfs, and velvet pelerines, are all ia 
favour with these dresses: the pelerines are most numerous, 
The sleeve of the dress must, if worn with a velvet peie- 
rine, have a very deep velvet cuft, which is substitute d for 
a bracelet. Feuille d’Acanthe Aventurine, Swedish blue, 
and drab, are the favourite colours for those dresses. 

Mantles are as yet little worn; but before the end of the 

rr they w dl be ve ry gene rally adopted. ‘The new ma- 
erjals for maniles are of fine Cashmere wool ; that called 
/Vatalien, is of a very original description: being ofa dou- 
ble kind it does not require lining. Others are printed, 
figuredy or embroided in various patterns, distinguished for 
their novelt and singularity, particularly those called 
Palameda, Zenobia, Manteau des Sullanes, &c. 

Cosrume pe Specractr.—The most elegant evening dres- 
ses are those seen at the theatre of the Palais Royal, and 

above all at the Opera. At the first it is generally evening 
neglige e, at the latter for the most part grand costume.— 

The materials most generally adopted for the first, are 
Cashmere and various fancy materials of sik and wool, 
which resemble it. The corsages are made half high, and 
usually a schall, with jockeys of the same mate rial over 
white gauze sleeves a (Imbecille. If the material is of a 
plain ground it is embroidered in silk above the hem : 

sometimes the corsage is of a three quarter height, and 
plain; in that case a ‘blond lace canezou «@ schall is worn 
with it, which terminates like a jficiu with peinted ends, 
crossing under the ceiniure; gros de Naples, gros des In- 
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des, and fancy silks are also worn, but the materials above 
cited are most distingue. 

Cishmere, chaly, and moire are generally adopted in 
grand costume. The corsage is made low, and usually 
drape enceuvr. Thesleeve is of the cornet form. The 
corsage is always trimmed with blond lace disposed in a 
new style; a mantillepelerine of the material of the dress is 
cut in denis de sce, of a large size, and with the points 
turning towards the breast: they are edged with narrow 
blond lace set on very full. 

Corrrurr pe Specractet.—Dress hats and berets are in 
favour, so are head-dresses of hair adorned with flowers.— 
The first are now generally of plain velvet,with low crowns 
and large round brims: those of ponceau velvet are much 
admired : the inside of the brim is trimmed with blond lace, 
en evantail. A velvet torsade trims the front, the brim is 
cut square towards the left ear, so as to shew a velvet or- 
nament, from which comes a long white ostrich feather 
that droops over the shoulders. A second feather droops 
over the top of the crown, which is sometimes formed of 
velvet bands, interlaced in such a manner as to form 
squares, every second one of which is open. 


a ae 
Written for the Casket. 
ROBERT EMMET. 


He sate like one of royal mein, 
Before his subject lords, 

As tho’ his slightest nod had been, 
The proud command of words. 

Bis was a fortitude of mind— 
A nobleness of soul, 

That prison damps had failed to blind, 
Or chains of power control. 


Ke rose—was it to plead his life, 
At the oppressor’s hand, 
Or palpitate the noble strife, 
‘That waked that bondaged land ? 
Oh! no, he deeply scorned it all, 
His life he would not hold— 
And see his country deeper fail, 
Her fame, her freedom sold! 


fe rose—the man of mighty thought, 
Before his judges stood, 
Nor quailed his heart, so great, 
And fraught with all the nobly good ; 
Fe rose. his country’s wrongs to tell, 
And show his proud design, 
And pour his spirits lofty swell, 
Then meet the guillotine. 


‘l‘here was a calmness in his air, 
No power of man could pall— 

*T was silence, deadly silence, there, 
Thro’ all that crowded hall : 

“ Tt was his country’s cause alone, 
Had moved to daring toils, 

His country’s freedom, and this son, 
Her fondest, was her spoil.’ 


“ He asked not—no, he scorned a name 
To float o’er change and death; 

"T'was all he sought, his country’s fame 
Tw deck with freedom’s wreath. 

Unwept, unhonored, to the grave, 
Unepitaphed to rest, 

Until his country with the brave 
Could rank, his sole request.” 


The ordeal past—the noble youth, 
Upon the scaffold knelt, 


30 ROBERT EMMET——NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Branded with crime, but virtue, trutl, 
E’en there were conquering felt. 

A moment more—the mingled cup 
From the oppressor’s hand, 

Was drank, and earthly care and hope 
Shrank back from that fair land ! 


But treasured as a lovely thing, 
To light thro’ every ill, 

Or waken fancy’s weary wing, 
Or honor’s prouder thrill; 

Upon the cold, moist bosom fresh, 
And as in life, as fair, 

He held amaiden’s gift—the last— 
A plaited lock of haw. 


But she who gave it—where was she ? 
“In revel dance, or sang ?” 

Ah! no, in cheerless agony, 
She wept his country’s wrong; 

Left blighted, desolate, and lone, 
With broken heart, awhile 

She pined, then silent hastened-on, 
To meet her lover’s smile ! 

Buffulo, N. Y. 
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From the Saturday Evening Past- 
NEW YEAR’?S DAY. 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings 

And seems to creep decripit with his age; 

Behold him when past by: what then is seen,,. 

But his broad pinions. Swifter than the winds! 

And all mankind in contradiction strong, 

Rueful, aghast! cry out on his career.—Youn«. 
Another turn of Time’s hour-glass will usher 
us into a New Year. Looking back to review 
the past, we can scarcely realize the rapidity 
with which we have travelled through the pre- 
sent. The incidents and occurrences of the past 
year—the pleasing enjoyments, and the afflictions 
and suffermgs—pass like a mist across our vi- 
sion, and we pt, sate ar in vain to analize our 
reflections, or solve the vague and indefinite 
feelings which sm, and agitate the mind. 

Another year has fled! and still we are here, 
buoyant and gay; and blessed with peace and 
happiness, and a reasonable portion of the good 
things of life. Thousands and thousands, who 
danced on this revolving globe, a year ago, with 
light and animated steps; rich in possessions, 
happy and content; learned, philanthropic and 
wise; “have shuffled off this mortal coil,’ and now 
lie in the tombs of their fathers. The last great 
enemy has spared neither friends nor connex- 
ions, and yet we have escaped his shafts—but 
how? or why? Let those who know, answer the 
inexplicable questions! 

Another year has fled! Let us count the to- 
kens of decripitude and old age, in our whitened 
locks and furrowed cheeks. How rapidly have 
they increased! Twelve short months ago; nay, 
but yesterday, as it were, we received the com- 
pliments of our friends, on our ruddy complex- 
ions, vigour and sprightliness. As our children 
gathered around the family hearth, and sung 
and played, and danced tothe music of their own 
prattle, we gee in the merry gibe and laugh- 
ing jest, and while we pressed the lips of the 








cherub infant, thought contemptuously of that 
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philosophy which could look on such a scene 
with coldness. But where are all our chil- 
dren ?—let us number those around us. First in 
our thoughts is the little infant—she that prattled 
on the knee of her father, and patted and caress- 
ed her mother—whose laughing eye made us for- 
get the storms of misfortune, and banished all 
thoughts, save those of warm aflection—whose 
imperfect accents discoursed eloquently to the 
heart; and upon whom indulgent parents lavish- 
ed immoderate caresses. Bring her first—but 
stay, we forget—the dream is passing off, and to 
our sober recollection comes the more sober 
realities of sickness—disease—death! The in- 
fant has been snatched from the fond arms of her 
parents.— 

Another year has fled! What, already? Let 
us see what the past has effected for us. This 
day, a year ago,we set out with resolves to spend 
less time idly, and more in study. To live less 
extravagantly, and to do more for our suffering 
neighbours—to sleep less—to rise earlier—to ac- 
cumulate knowledge—to climb assiduously the 
ladder of fame—and to be content with nothing 
short of eminence, How do westand now? Have 
the temptations of life conquered our resolutions? 
and are we still unable to throw off the shackles 
of sloth, which clog our exertions, and enervate 
our faculties? 
resolutions which cannot be broken. 
do it promptly, for— 

“The greatest schemes that human wit can forge, 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice, 
Depend upon our husbanding a moment.” 


_ Another year has fled! Let it go—nay, hurry 
it into oblivion, and letus quickly commence ano- 
ther. It went rapidly, but the next must go swift- 
er. The world moves now by steam—it is buried 
in a tempest of smoke, bursting up with impetu- 
ous fury, and its inhabitants ride on the whirl- 
wind, with tremendous shouts, and deafening up- 
roar! The sober, dull, monotonous realities of 
former years, have given place to the whizz and 
buzz of wild imagination. What a scrambling 
there is t@go ahead! What strenuous efforts are 
made to’'get the worldona rail-road! Sixty miles 
an hour—fifty clear gain in a single year—in ten 
more, five hundred. Five hundred miles an hour 
—admirable! In less than a century more, old 
father Time himself will be distanced, and driven 
off the course. 

The current of life dashes on with amazing 
rapidity. The rocks and precipices in the pas- 
sage give impetus to its swiftness; but whether 
we ride wapetuonely through the whirlpools, or 
glide smoothly and safely on the calm lake, our 
eager eye is piercing the mist, and our arm 
grasping the shadowy images dancing before us. 
lhe experience of the past is forgotten, for 
when the clear vision of the eye dissolves the 
illusion, the imaginationagain seeks to be cloud- 
ed in the dreamy fancies of the future. 

Then why should we moralize to day? To- 
morrow commences a hew era in our existence, 
and our plans are yet to be arranged. Yes! to 
day we'll to business—look over our diary of 
the past; arrange our journal for another year, 
and settle upon some regular system of action. 


We must 


If so, we must begin again, with} 
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new year, not, however, until we have taken 

each of our readers es the hand, and expressed 

our wish, that they all are in the possession of a 

multiplicity of the good things of this life, and 

that they may live many years to enjoy them. 
<> —- 


SONG. 
What woke the buried song that lay 
In Memnon’s harp of yore? 
What spirit on its viewless way 
Along the Nile’s green shore? 
Oh! not the night, and not the storm, 
And not‘the lightning’s fire; 
But sunlight’s touch—the kind—the warm— 
This woke the mystic lyre! 
This, this awoke the lyre! 


What wirs the heart’s deep chords to pour 
Their music forth on life, 

Like a sweet voice prevailing o’er 
The sounds of torrent strife. 

Oh! net the conflict midst the throng, 
Not e’en the triumph’s hour. 

Love is the gifted and the strong, 
To wake that music’s power! 

His breath awakes that power! 


——-—— 
FEMALE EDUCATION: 


The following paragraphs are extracted from 
an address delivered at the late anniversary of 
the Brooklyn Collegiate Institute for Young La- 
dies, by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, a lady miehly 
distinguished for hterary attamments. ‘They 
contain sound precepts and logical deductions, 
and will be read with attention by our female 
friends. 

“‘ A good education includes the culture of the 
heart as well as of the mind. It implies not 
merely the improvement of our mental faculties, 
but also the government of the passions and the 
proper direction of the affections. We should 
not think a garden beautiful where the weeds 
had been allowed to appear; neither should we 
deem a woman well educated whose heart was 
the abode of folly and vanity, however her mind 
might be stored with knowledge. One of our 
best writers on education (herself a striking 

roof of its benefits) has compared a well regu- 
ated mind to a watch, where every part is so 
nicely balanced, that no one can _preponderate. 
This is a very apt illustration. Of the various 
faculties with which heaven has endowed us, 
each may be perfect in itself, but from some 
error in our adjustment of them, (if 1 may use the 
term,) all may become useless. It is only by the 
most unwearied self-discipline that this correct 
balance of the mental powers can be effected; 
and the ability to discipline one’s self can only 
be derived from education. 

“ Toemploy the rapidly developing faculties of 
early childhood merely as sources of amusement 
to ourselves, is certainly not the proper method 
of bestowing upon our children the treasures of 
wisdom; yet this is the course usually pursued. 
If we would reap the rich harvest of a truly good 
education, the work of cultivation must com- 
mence at a much earlier period than even our 
most zealous laborers in the field of knowledge 
would deem necessary. As soon as a child is 


F. Hemans. 





T’o do which, we cut short our reflections on the 


capable of receiving different degrees of plea- 

















































































sure from different objects, the task of instruc- 
tion should commence; not, however, by means 
of dry precept and tedious disquisition, for these 
would be incomprehensible; but by resorting to 
all those thousand devices which a judicious in- 
structor is so ingenious in contriving, in order 
to inform as well amuse. Every opportunity of 
imparting knowledge should be eagerly seized; 
for knowledge acquired at such an age becomes 
a part of our very nature; and, whatever may 
be the course of our after life, the impressions 
i in early childhood are never totally ef- 
aced. ‘ 

** But to whom is the sacred and laborious duty 
of early instruction delegated? Is it to the fa- 
ther, who, returning from his daily toil, seeks in 
the bosom of his family that peace which never 
abides in the turmoil of the world? Surely not. 
The conflict with a hard and selfish world is 
engugh for him; the duty of combating with re- 
bellious nature is reserved for the mother’s por- 
tion. No father can, no father ought, to know 
how much heaviness of heart, how much weari- 
ness of spirit, the mother has endured, in order 
to render his children the objects of his pride as 
well as of his affection. To foster the germ of 
mental energy, to train up the early shoots of in- 
tellect, and, more than all, to watch over the 
pure fresh feelings of the youthful heart, and di- 
rect its innocent affections to ‘things above,” so 
that it may never be induced to “place its hap- 
piness lower than itself,’ these are the ennobling 
duties of a mother. 

“But can these duties be performed by the 
woman whose mental energies were in early 
youth wasted upon the fascinating pages of ro- 
mance, and, in later life, frittered away amid 
the frivolities of fashion? ‘ Never,’ observed a 
man of acknowledged sense and penetration, 
‘never have I known a man distinguished for 
wisdom and virtue who was the son of a foolish 
mother.’ This is emphatically true; and when 
we consider how often the temper and disposi- 
tions which we falsely ascribe to nature, may 
be traced to impressions received in infancy, 
our Own experience will bear testimony to its 
truth. The husbandman who should scatter his 
seed among the dry clods of an untilled field, and 
then go his way rejoicing in the anticipation of a 
rich harvest, onl be far more likely to reap 
tares than wheat; yet there would not be more 
folly in his expectations, than in those of the well- 
meaning, but injudicious mother, who, after ha- 
ving allowed the precious years of infancy to 
slip by, fondly hopes to gather from the youthful 
mind the rare fruits of virtue and religion, the 
principles of which no previous culture had fitted 
it to receive. Education must begin in infancy. 
Even in the nurse’s arms a child learns to dis- 
tinguish between pleasurable and disagreeable 
objects: and in the same manner, that is to say, 
by making appeals to the senses, may it be taught 
the difference between rightand wrong. If it be 
true, as some wise men have asserted, that the 
first ten years give a coloring to man’s whole 
life, then let women look well to their maternal 
duties, for awful is their responsibility. 

“Could the secret biography of heroes and 
sages throughout the earth be correctly ascer- 
tained, so as to trace the progress of early educa 
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tion, what a brilliant lustre would be shed on the 
maternal character! Even in the pages of gene- 
ral history, notwithstanding its vague and unsa- 
tisfactory sketches of the detail of life, how uni- 
versally do we find the influence of women made 
manifest. It is recorded of the greatest orator 
of antiquity, that the wise and politic plans which 
it had cost him years to frame, could be over- 
turned in asingle day by a woman; and Tacitus 
himself, the most impartial of historians, has not 
hesitated to trace the degeneracy of morals, un- 
der the emperors, to the period when Roman 
matrons ga. to to relinquish to slaves and hire- 
lings the education of their children. If such 
are the desolating effects of woman’s ill-directed 
influence, let us reflect for a moment upon the 
incalculable benefits which might be derived 
from the same powerful force, when exerted in 
its proper direction. Those only who have been 
long accustomed to look into the springs of hu- 
man action, can be aware how much the general 
state of civilized society depends on the senti- 
ments and habits of women; for, while many are 
willing to admit the powerful effect of female 
elegance on the manners of men, few will rea- 
dily acknowledge the influence of female prin- 
ciples upon their character. But to those who 
can only be taught by examples, we can give one 
noble evidence of the advantage of women’s in- 
fluence. Let us recall to mind the history of the 
man who directed the destinies of our own proud 
and happy country—let us look at the moral 
grandeur of his character—let us behold him 
gifted with the heart to desire, the intellect to 
lan, and the hand to achieve, the freedom of an 
infant nation—let us observe him placed at the 
head of that nation, idolized by its citizens, re- 
spected by its enemies, admired by the world— 
yet uncontaminated by that ambition which is so 
generally tke offspring of power, we see him 
quietly resigning that proudest of all titles, the 
ruler of a free people, and returning with his 
early, simple habits, to the tillage of his humble 
farm. Yes—let us contemplate in every point 
of view the majesty of this character, which 
stands, like the pyramids of Egypt, ‘tbe unrival- 
led object of a world’s admiration, afid then let 
us recollect with noble pride, that the character 
of our illustrious Washington was formed by his 
mother.” 
SoS: Sonne 
A PARODY. 
Turkies ! who on Christmas bled, 
Turkies! who on corn have fed, 
Welcome to us now you're dead, 
And im the frost have hung. 
“ Now’s the day and now’s the hour,” 
Thro’ the market how we scour, 
Seeking turkies to devour, 
Turkies old and young. 
Who would be a turkey hen? 
Fed and fattened in a pea— 
Kill’d and eat by hungry men— 
Can you tell I pray ? 
Lay the proud old Turkies low, 
Let the young ones run and grow, 
To market they’re not fit to go, 





Till next Christmas day. 
y 
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Written for the Casket. 
The Village Circle. 


BY MRS. LOCKE. 


“ The sea has one, and Palestine has one; 
And Scotland has the last ”__ Braimerd. 

There is often much revealed in a motto. I 
have chosen mine, with how much aptness the 
sequel will tell. True, it will not appear fully 
verified, nevertheless it has its bearing on my 
story: and how often is it the case, that those 
who formed the smiling band of youth in some 
glad village, whose hearts were linked by every 
fond and friendly tie, in a few years are blown 
about as leaves by autumn winds; some buried 
beneath the turf, or the wave; some in a far off 
country, dead to us who “ live to others yet;” 
and others, perhaps the very pride of the hamlet, 
forgetful and forgotten of the world,—the mere 
wreck of their former selves, simply vegetatin 
in obscurity. Whose heart does not thrill an 
yearn, and suffer as they lock around for the 
scenes and friends of “long ago?’”’ Whose heart 
while thus in fancy’s retrograde does not re- 
spond, “ I visited the home of my nativity, and I 
said, the friends of my youth, where are they? 
and echo answered, where are they!”’ I could 
long linger here; but let us to our story. 

Never were there more united hearts—never 
more devoted friendship than linked the little 
circle of youth in the village of B——. They 
could now number but eight, but these were 
members of three or four families, nearly equal 
in age, in education, and rank, in whose bosoms 
existed similar feelings, sentiments, and hopes, 
producing the most perfect unity of hearts. No 
secret envyings disturbed their private peace: 
no low jealousies broke in upon the happiness of 
their festal hours. Thus months and years pass- 
ed on, with no change in outward circumstances, 
and no alienation of hearts, and I left them thus, 
“my friends, my earliest and my best.’ But, 
doomed to vicissitude, many a changing year 
had sealed its toneless record, ere I visited the 
place of al nativity again, and O how changed— 

“ T felt like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 
Its lights all fled, 
Its garlands dead, 
And all but he departed !” 

1 looked around for the well tried friends of 
my early days, and first of all I enquired for 
Susan Cuthbert and her brother George. They 
had been to me like children of my own fond 
parents, and had seemed to feel for me a brother 
and sisterly affection; but it matters not what 
they had been to me in other days—how devoted 
our friendships, or how fond our attachment. I 
asked for them now, and I asked the mother who 





| in their infancy had folded them to her bosom, 


and who with a mother’s tenderness and anxiety 
had watched over their riper years, and in her 
care-worn cheek, her tearful eye, and swelling 
bosom, I learned their fate. She was childless; 
and their graves, the linked in birth, the fondly 
reared, were far apart. Susan, while on a visit 
to her friends in a distant part of the state, was 
siezed with a violent epidemic, which wasted her 





strength, impaired her constitution, and left her 


33 
in such a feeble state that it was deemed inex 
sine to remove her to her home, and after 
ingering thus a few months, she faded away from 
among the living, silently as the sickened lily 
sheds its petals. Her mother, already a widow, 
did not receive intelligence of her daughter’s 
dangerous illness, until too late to administer the 
offices of affection. She hastened to her, but the 
last rites were finished, and the almost frantic 
mother knelt long upon her grave, in all the ago- 
ny of bereavement; and then, in the desolation 
of her heart, she left her dead in the strangers’ 
sepulchre! Not many months previous, George 
having qualified and offered himself for such a 
station, had been sent by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to the 
East Indies, and his constitution naturally feeble 
soon "weakened beneath the rays of that tropical 
sun, and scarcely was the mother’s grief assuag- 
ed for the death of her only daughter, when she 
received intelligence that the mission of her son 
was ended! nattended by the friends who 
could have solaced, or the mother who could 
have soothed the agony of sickness, he perished 
there,—the Brahmin, only, knew his place of 
rest! But Emma Gray—the pride, the beauty 
of the hamlet—where wasshe? So gay, so love- 
ly, and inheritor of so dark a fate—scarce a 
tongue could utter her history. Flattered, ad- 
mired, and caressed from her very childhood, 
she was prepared for no adverse storms; though 
an orphan and fortuneless, the mighty lingered 
near her, and the proud one would fain have 
linked his destiny with hers: but with the loftiest 
hopes, and the most chastened and dignified as- 
pirings, it was not strange that she should have 
yielded her affections to one so fascinating in 
manners, and so imposing in appearance as 
Francis Elliot. Talented, wealthy, and of high 
profession, he had emigrated from the south but 
a few months previous to his intimacy with 
Emma. Such an effect has a fair exterior on 
the human heart, even though it shelter the most 
degrading principles, that all were eager to 
share his attention. A fond and increasing at- 
tachment was early discovered between him and- 
Emma, and soon indeed was it matured, and she 
became the wife, the tender,—the too tender, too 
devoted wife of Francis Elhot. For a while the 
stream of popularity spread wide its current 
around him, and summer friends,—that sicken- 
ing ephemera,—swarmed thick in the rising va- 
por. But he who has no character at home, 
cannot long support one abroad; and it was soon 
ascertained that Elliot had brought with him 
from his native country but the appearance of 
honor, and the show of respectability. Of disso- 
lute principles and licentious habits, he indulged 
in every excess of folly and extravagance. His 
native sense of dignity pit, bo as his passion for 
vice strengthened, and ere long Emma was left 
to weep away the evening hours with a hope and 
et a dread of his return, while he was at the 
rothel, or the gaming table, drinking deep of 
the cup of debauchery. Not a riot in the street 
but he headed it, and no mischief or meanness 
abroad but he was known among it. Such a 
being Emma would once have looked upon with 
absolute loathing, but a thing so strange and un- 
accountable is woman’s love, that now when he 
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returned reeling and brutish from the midnight 
revel, she would hover around him with a fond- 
ness unchecked, untiring, but ah! how unrequi- 
ted! Pollution held him in her filthy grasp; and 
thus early lost to every tender and noble senti- 
ment, he regarded not her smilesand tears. For 
base, sensual, and unhallowed pleasure, he had 
cast woth the fondest, the most devoted affection, 
as though it were of little worth. The heart of 
Emma had ever been alive to the most delicate 
sensibility, and with such a lot, it had settled on 
her like the mildew and the blight of Egypt.— 
Neglect and unkindness had done their worst; 
her cup of sorrow was full; and I ‘had almost 
said, not unfortunately was the light of reason 
quenched, for with that she ceased to feel; with 
that was closed up all sense of wrong andill, and 
in unconscious grief she looked from her grated 
window, as they silently bore along the idol of 
her heart, unwept, unhonored to the drunkard’s 
srave! Her friends having found every means 
ufeffectual to restore her to reason, soon after 
this event conveyed her tothe state insane hospi- 
tal, Charlestown, Mass. And now,as the stran- 
ger visits that abode of misery, he observes a fe- 
male attired in a neat black dress, of dignified 
air and youthful form, and features strongly 
marked by melancholy and despair. A lock of 
hair is carefully pinned to her sleeve, and she 
fancies it the gift of a lover, now on a journey, 
but who will, ere long, return to claim her as his 
bride. She seldom smiles; but when she does, 
the spirit and the beauty of Emma Gray beam 
forth, and something of her former self returns. 
But the mirrored image is again in a moment 
marred and crushed, and the beauty of the vil- 
lage of B——, in the meridian of life, is still a 
maniac! There was Robert Jones and James 
Sheldon—they had grown up with the affection 
and intimacy of brothers, both possessing the 
most promising talents, and endeared to their 
friends by similar qualities of heart. Classmates 
and graduates in the same college, both had se- 
lected the same profession, and when acquired, 
had formed a plan of visiting a foreign country 
in company for the purpose of adding to their 
stock of knowledge. It was in the autumn of the 
year when they embarked on their projected ex- 
pedition, little dreaming that the wide ocean 
which now bore them with their hopes along, 
was soon to separate their graves. However, a 
prosperous voyage soon landed them on the 
shores of Liverpool; yet there they lingered not, 
but journeyed on and together, wandered through 
Italy’s rich vales, and scaled the lofty Alps, and 
looked on Spain’s time-ruined castles, and then 
by Rome’s old battlements sat down. The“ lays 
of many lands” they heard, and gathered inuch 
of curious and rare in many a clime. Alas! 
they wreathed their garlands but to deck their 
tombs! How true it is that earth is not the home 
of virtue ; and that genius and talent seldom lin- 
er here. Sheldon did not return to his native 
and again. A few weeks previous to their in- 
tended return, a violent cold fixed itself on his 
lungs, and he became the hopeless victim of con- 
sumption. Jones anxiously watched by his bed, 
as with a brother’s tenderness, and endeavored 
by deeds of kindness, to soothe his agony, and, if 
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his cheek daily brightened, his eye grew more 
livid, his hp paler; and they made his grave be- 
neath the shade of a citron grove, upon the clas- 
sic shores of Greece! 

Jones returned to his native village ; but amidst 
the smiles and welcomes of his friends, and “ with 
all his blushing honors thick upon him,” he laid 
him down to die! He had brought the seeds of 
disease from that sickly southern climate, and in 
a few weeks after his return, there was a silent 
gathering in the village church of B—-; a hearse 
was slowly driven to the door, and sadly and so- 
lemnly eased of its burden; a prayer was offered ; 
the pall disposed,—a momentary lingering in the 
church yard, and the sun as it set threw its last 
ray on the new laid turf, that covered the remains 
of one of the most noble and talented of earth— 
Robert Jones! 

But there was one heart that suffered more 
than shipwreck on that day; one heart in whose 
grief not only the stranger could not intermeddle, 

ut in which the choicest friend might have failed 
to sympathise ; one heart that that sad event had 
widowed in the morn of life,and doomed to a so- 
litude more dreary than the hermit’s cell: for 
“ there is no solitude like that of the heart, when 
it looks around, and sees in the vast concourse of 
human beings, not one to whom it can pour forth 
its sorrows and receive the answering sigh.” — 
Mary Sheldon, the sister of James, had long been 
fondly attached to Jones, and her affection he 
had fully reciprocated, though secretly. It had 
been, however, generally known in the village, 
that he was attentive to her, and her friends sus- 
pected an absolute engagement; nevertheless, 
nothing was certainly known, except that he was 
often at the house of Col. Sheldon. f'rom the 
first period of his illness, his reason left him, so 
that he was unable to communicate the fact that 
they were actually to have been married in a few 
months, had life and health been spared; and he 
died adding that to the many secrets of the grave. 
Cases of violent illness in a country village are 
soon known, and intelligence of this was early 
communicated to Mary, and she was thrown into 
a state of the most painful anxietyj@vhich was 
only increased by daily reports. She was in- 
formed his death was hourly expected, but no 
word of consolation came upon her heart, and 
no tone of soothing fell upon her ear. A look to 
her then would have been of more than earthly 
value, but that she was forbidden to share, for 
she could not go in the delicacy of her grief to 
the afflicted family, and communicate the fact of 
which they were ignorant, and claim her dying, 
dead—for he was dead, and none knew that 
Mary Sheldon was his affianced bride! Dead! 
and she had not shared the mourner’s precious 
privilege, that of pressing the chilled lip, or of 
closing the glazed eye. With the crowd, on the 
day of his funeral, she sought her way to the 
church, and one look upon his corpse in the face 
of a listless, gazing multitude, was all that was 
left her—enough to fill with bitterness a stouter 


than that maiden’s heart—and she returned to, 


her home in the desolation and lonéliness o! 
grief. Fortunately, among the throng, her tears 
had been observed, and these awakened suspI- 
cions of the truth. Information of this was com- 





possible, to remove disease. But the hectic en 





municated to the parents of Jones, and they re- 
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paired to her dwelling, and in her anguish and 
agony she made known the fact: and, as though 
anxious to do kindness to the memory of their 
beloved son, and repair their innocent wrong, 
they took her to their own house, and adopted 
her as their own daughter. But a breach so 
wide was never closed; a heart so buried in the 
srave could never more share the joys,—the 
1opes,—the loves of the living! And in after 
years, though 
——*“ Lovers around her were sighing, 
Coldly she’d turn from their gaze and weep ; 
For her heart was in his grave lying.” 
And when I met her, the lively friend of my 
youth, years had passed since that sad event ; 
yet on her countenance sat the visible expres- 
sion of recent bereavement and sorrow. All I 
found to look upon after an absence of ten years, 
of that little band that formed the cheerful social 
circle of my youth, and she—how altered! alas! 
for earth, so full of change! 

But the history of two others I have yet to re- 
cord, and they are briefly told. William Arm- 
strong was always a sober youth, and from his 
beyhood fond of books and study. He possessed 
a rare genius, a lofty and aspiring amb#ion ; but 
possessing neither wealth nor influential friends 
who could feel interested for him , he seemed des- 


tined to comparative obscurity. He was simply | 


a mechanic without birth or fortune, if we speak 
as titles and dignitaries teach, but he had talents 
and education; and born and bred in Massachu- 
setts, he needed no other guarantee to distinc- 
tion. These without the trappings of gold, where 
“the mind’s the stature of the man,” could se- 
cure him honor and respectability, and they did ; 
for in a few years he became, though self-taught, 
one of the most distinguished attorneys in the 
county of H——, and was looked upon as indeed 
a prodigy. At length he removed to a distant 
part of the state,and at the age of thirty-five 
was elected a member of .the national council. 
A distinguished citizen, lawyer, and statesman 
he still es: proving that he can be great who 
is wise and good. 

_ Caroline Matthews was an only daughter; the 
joy of her mother, the pride of her father, and by 
her amiable character endeared toall who knew 
her. Always lively and cheerful she was the 
light of the village band. When quite young she 
was married to a young gteese from Boston, 
Mass. Her health and constitution from her 
childhood had been delicate and feeble. In 
about two years after her marriage she became 
the mother of a promising son, and from that 
time her health rapidly declined, and her hus- 
band doating and fond, and anxious to detain the 
spirit of his being longer here, deemed a sea 
voyage expedient, and therefore embarked with 
her,—leaving their infant son behind—for Eng- 
land. When they arrived her health seemed in- 
deed a little improved, but she very soon relaps- 
ed into her former feeble state. But so loth is 
the soul to lose its hold of earth, that she still 
hoped for a recovery, and planned for life with 
all the eagerness and energy of health. Butthe 
bloom upon her cheek, to her husband spoke the 
language of another world, and already he felt 
alone on earth. Fearful lest he should be obliged 


waves, as they sat out on their return to America, 
he begged permission of the captain of the vessel 
in which they sailed, to take on board a coffin, 
that in case of her decease on the passage, he 
might bear his dead tothe land of hishome. But 
it was forbidden him ; and such was the supersti- 
tion of the sailors, that lest they should become 
mutinous and unmanageable, the captain would 
net suffer even a plank or board sufficient for 
such a purpose to be taken intothe ship. Bitter 
indeed was the husband’s grief, when he saw her 
daily fading on his bosom, and no grave but the 
mighty deen around him. At length came on 
the parting hour,—dark, and deep, and awful! 
One look of love she gave—oh! how unlike that 
on their bridal morn—one freezing kiss—one 
kind injunction for her boy—and then the li 
quivered, and the errand of life was done! 
few moments, still and solitary, the bereaved one 
knelt by his dead; and then in the might of his 
agony, he gave her uncoffined to the ocean 
depths! Happy indeed are _— who can kneel 
upon the turh that covers the forms of beloved 
friends: it soothes the heart to think their dust 
shall mingle with our own; but 


——_—_——“ No mark the proud seas keep 
To show where he that wept may pause again to weep.” 





My story is done; and in the words of another, 
whose language and sentiments I am proud to 
adopt, ** my object was to exhibit” scenes such 
as do actually exist in real life ; “* such as I have 
known ;” and “if my simple page should touch 
pleasantly a chord in the heart of any, its end 
will be answered.” 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

a 
Written for the Casket. 
THE SLAVE. : 

Ou strike him not! Even in the scorned slave 
Are noble feelings, which should not thus 
Be quenched by cold, relentless tyranny. 
Oh strike him not! For I have languished months, 
Long months in hopeless sickness. I have seen 
Kindred and friends shrink from me, as a doomed, 
And blighted thing—from whom kindness could meet 
With no return—whose brief and fitful life 
Must soon be closed in death. And in that hour 
Of dark abandonment, I’ve leaned for aid 
Upon the bosom ofa slave. Of one, 
Whom my sires had held in unjust bondage, 
One, upon whose heart, I had no claims, save 
That he had loved my helpless infancy, 
Had watched me when a wild and wayward boy, 
And would not now desert my blighted youth. 
Often in the lonely night, when all else 
Were locked in slumber, he alone was with me. 
He would smoothe my hated pillow; would wipe 
The drops of anguish from my burning brow; 
To my parched and feverish lip would hold 
The cooling draught; and would try to soothe me 
In rough and uncouth phrase, but yet in tones, 
Softened by all the eloquence of love. 
And when the fever fit had passed, and left 
Me to a kind of quiet, he would fix 
His eyes on mine with fond solicitude, 
And would watch uncounted hours—with a zeal, 
Which knew no, weariness, and asked not sleep— 





to consign the friend of his bosom to the pitiless 


In warmth, surpassing e’en a mother’s love. 
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Oh strike him not! For I have wandered years 
With strangers. I have tried with sick’ning heart, 
A selfish world’s unfeeling villainy— 

And then once more have sought my native home, 
Whose memory in all my wanderings, 

Had been with me, like thoughts of verdant fields, 
And sparkling fountains, to the weary wight, 
Upon Arabia’s deserts. But I’ve found 

Brothers estranged by time or interest; 

Sisters, around whose hearts new ties were twined, 
Which had supplanted all their childish loves; 
Parents, whose souls were either chilled by age, 
Or quite absorbed in newer loves, which left 

No place for their self-exiled wanderer. 

All have greeted me with cold politeness— 
Driving back upon myself, my own warm 

And gushing feelings—which at least could find 
No sympathy, save in the glistening eye, 
Andftremulous voice of some aged slave. 

And he would welcome me, with a brother’s, 
Sister’s, parent’s love. He would talk to me 

Of my golden days of boyhood; would ask, 

With humble diffidence, of my mishaps 

By sea and land; would long to tell his own 
Simple tale; and still would linger near me, 

Eager by every little service 

To show his fond and unabated love. 


Oh strike him not! Have you not heard, that late, 
When fell and midnight murder was abroad— 
When o’er the laughing South was throw’n that hush’d 
And gloomy dread, which finds no vent in words, 
And which the eye but speaks in fearful glances— 
When from the dark and doubtful danger, e’en 
Virginia’s sons did quail; and her daughters 
Did not dare to close their eyes in slumbers, 
Which might be broken by the midnight shout 
Of yelling fiends—ripe for slaughter, and madden’d 
Like wolves with human blood—oh, in that hour, 
_ Of deadly peril, and deadlier dread, 
Have you not heard, that there was one, whose slaves 
Rallied around him? Though the hand which ruled them, 
Was powerless in sickness; though they fought 
Against their friends and kindred; though they fought 
To rivet their own chains; yet they rallied 
Round their master—fought for him, and saved him— 
And from themselves repelled the foul disgrace, 
Which a few reckless bandits sought to throw 
Upon the name of the Virginia Slave. 


Then strike him not! Even in the scorned slave 
Are noble feelings, which should not thus 
Be quenched by cold, relentless tyranny. 
*Tis true, they areasimple race. ”Tis true, 
That Science and the Arts have never smiled 
Upon them. Yet their hearts would honour man 
In his proudest mould. They will hug their chains; 
Will love their lords, as white men never loved— 
Nurse them in sickness—toil for them in health— 
And ia their cause will peril life itself, 


Asking, in return, no boon but kindness. I. C. 
et 


_ Ambition is like choler, which makes men ac- 
tive, forward, and bustling if it be not stopped; 
but if sto ped it becomes malign and venomous ; 


yet to take a soldier without ambition would be 
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Tuer PLEASURES oF EMPLOYMENT.—Perhaps 
there are but few things in this sad, sad world, 
which is so truly inestimable, and yet so little 


valued as the pleasure that is derived from em- 
ployment, and particularly when that employ- 
ment is directed to objects both laudable and 
nseful. Ennui is the most distressing complaint 
—in fact it is one of the greatest evils that was 
showered forth from Pandora’s villanous box. It 
is one that utterly baffles the virtues of the whole 
Materia Medica, and one that labor or some ex- 
citing pursuit, can alone eradicate. The mo- 
ment this panacea is applied, it whisks away, 
with a far greater celerity than an old Salem 
witch, on her broomstick during,a heavy north- 
easter. In running my eve over a late publica- 
tion I observed the following beautiful passage, 
and as we lawyer’s say, I take the Mberty of 
quoting it as a case in point, to prove that em- 
loyment is the happiest condition of man. 

“It is told of a religious recluse, who in the 
early ages of Christianity betook himself to a 
cave in ae Egypt, which in the times of the 
Pharoahs, had been a depository for mummies, 
that he prayed there morning, noon, and night; 
eating only the dates which some neighboring 
trees afforded, and drinking of the waters of the 
Nile. At length the hermit became weary of 
life, and then he prayed still more earnestly. Af- 
ter this duty one day he fell asleep, and the vi- 
sion of an angel appeared to him in a dream. 
commanding him to arise, and cut down a neigh- 
boring palm tree, and make a rope of its fibres, 
and, after it was done, the angel would appear to 
him we The hermit awoke, and instantly 
applied himself to obey the vision. He travelled 
about many days before he could procure an axe. 
and during his journey he felt happier than he 
had been for many years. His prayers were 
now short and few, but what they wanted in 
length and number, they outmeasured in ferven- 
cy. Having returned with the axe, he cut down 
the tree; and with much labor and assiduity dur- 
ing several days, prepared the fibres to make the 
rope; and after a continuance of daily occupa- 
tion for some weeks, completed the command. 
The angel that night appeared to him as pro- 
mised. ‘ Dominico,’ said the celestial visitor, 
te are now no longer weary of life, but happy. 

now then, that man was made for labor; and 
prayer is also his duty; the one as well as the 
other is essential to his well being. Arise in the 
morning, take the cord, and with it gird up thy 
loins, go forth to the world; and let it be a me- 
morial to thee, of what God expects from mal, 
if he would be blessed with happiness on earth.’ 

There are no doubt many in this communit), 
as well as in all others, who are enthusiasts 1! 
religion as well as in politics, whose time hang! 
heavy on their hands, merely because they TAL‘ 
more than they work, if they will learn to nullif 
indolence by reading the above, they will nd 
only be ane but far more useful and patrioli 
and [ shall not have rolled up my loaves 10 
vain. 

a 

We are sometimes apt.to wonder to see thos 
people proud who have done the meanest things 
and a shame of hearing of them, often make th 





to pull off his spurs. 


composition we call pride. 
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GABRIEL LINDSAY. 
By the author of the “Unevealed.” 


In the summer of 1670, Mr. Pemberton went 
to reside with his family at the then rural and 
distant village of Hackney, in a mansion that 
had formerly belonged toa brother of the gallant 
Sir Edmund Varney, who was slain at the battle 
of Edgehill, nobly refusing to, shun death by the 
surrender of the royal standard, ‘* My life,” said 
he,..“‘is my own, and I can dispose of it; but this 
standard is mine and your sovereign’s, and while 
[live I will not yield it.” aes 
. Mr. Pemberton was a merchant; and his deal- 
ings, which lay chiefly in the Levant. trade, had 
been carried on extensively and prosperously. 
In the pleasant retirement of his new, abode he 
found relief from the toils of business; in its pur- 
er.air, a restorative to his somewhat impaired 
health. 

One Sabbath morning, strolling through the 
fields in the direction of the Léa river, he saw a 
man, dressed in a suit of coarse_grey cloth, ap- 
proaching, whom he thought he knew. As they 
came. near to each ottier, he found he was not 
mistaken. He accosted him by his name; but 
the man started aside, looked wildly at him, hur- 
ried past, and exclaimed, ina strangély sad and 
melancholy voice, “ Oh, the great and the dread- 

Jul God!” : 

These words carried with them fearful recol- 
lections, During the awful visitation of the 
plague fiye years before, (or rather at the time 
when people were filled with feverish apprehen- 
sions. of its goming;) a poor crazed creature, as 
he was consilered, rah about the streets night 
and day (like the man Josephus méntions, who 
denounced “ woe to Jerusalem!” a little before 
the destruction of that. city,) crying aloud, “ Oh, 
the great and the dreadful God!” ‘These were 
the only words he uttered: but he’ uttéred them 
incessantly, and with a countenance full’ of hor- 
ror,, He passed swiftly. along from street to 
street, No one ever saw him stop to take rest or 
food; none held discourse with him, but thousands 
heard his dire and dismal ¢ry. | 
_, My. Pemberton had himself met this poor crea- 
ture several times ; and though incapable of be- 
ing influenced by any purely superstitious feel- 


ing, could never hear his mournful exclamation, 


or look upon the haggard terror of his counte- 
nance, without experiencing vague emotions of 
involuntary disquietude, It was not surprising, 
indeed, that the minds of men should. be predis- 
posed to such impressions; for every person at 
that period had wonderful stories to tell of mys- 
terious signs that foreshadowed some impending 
calamity, Apparitions were seen in the air; flam- 
ing swords, held by invisible hands, hung over 
the devoted city; hearses and coffins moved jin 
funeral propession along the sky: one saw an 
angel, clothed in white, waving a fiery spear;— 
another, standing by, cried out “ What a glori- 
ous creature it 1s!”—QOthers bebeld visionary 
shapes in churchyards, sliding among thé graves, 
and making signs to the houses, the ground, and 
the people, signifying that the churchyards would 
soon be filled with the dead. ‘These, and a mul- 
titude of ‘similar fancies, were sO incessantly re- 
peated fromm mouth to: mouth, that they who had 
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sense enough to treat them as the distempered 
offspring of fear and credulity, were yet unable 
wholly to resist their momentary influence. 

When Mr. Pemberton returned home he men- 
tioned to his wife what had occurred. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “ our poor friend 
Gabriel Lindsay ?”’ 

_* Yes!” replied Mrs. Pemberton, with a deep 
sigh. “ There was not, in all that time of general 
misery, a case more sad and terrible than his.” 

“YT met him this morning.” 

** Good Heavens!” interrupted his wife, “ what 
do you mean?” . 

“T amas sure it was he, my dear, as that am 
now speaking. I know it was generally suppos- 
ed he was one of the tens of thousands who, dur- 
ing the fiercest ravages of the pestilence, were 
flung by night into the common receptacles of 
the dead; but assuredly it was not so; for if ever 
Gabriel Lindsay lived, be crossed my path this 
morning, and I spoke to him.” 

“Spoke to him!” ~~ 

“e Yes,” 

“Then he knew and answered you?” 

“ Neither!” said Mr. Pemberton. “1 called 
him by his name; but he hurried on, ejaculating, 
as he passed, in a tone that thrilled to my very 
soul, ‘ Oh, the great and the dreadful God !’” 

** Did you follow him ?” 

“No; believing him dead, seeing him thus tin- 
expectedly, and hearing from him only those 
memorable words, I felt,as it were, transfixed 
to the spot; and before I could rouse me from 
my sudden distraction, he was out of Sight.” 

““ You must be mistaken, my love.” 

“We shall see that. He doubtless lives in this 
neighborhood; and, if so, it will not-be many 
days, I’ll answer for it, before I find him out. | 
shall not rest till I discover his abode, that I may 
render him tlie aid and comfort which l am sure 
rhe needs.” a 

That very day Mr. Pemberton began his in- 
quiries; but it, was nearly a mouth before they 
were attended with success. Tnstead of living 
(as he had conjectured) near the spot where they 
had met, it turned out that his friend (for Ga- 
brie] Lindsay it proved to be) dwelt in’a lone 
cottage near Waltham Abbey, some eight or ten 
miles distant; where his sole companion was an 
“aged female (to whom the cottage belonged jvho 
provided for him the few domestic conveniences 
he required. 

Gabriel Lindsay was between sixty and se- 
‘venty, Like Mr. Pemberton, he had carried on 
extensive mercantile dealmmgs on the Levant; 
but distinguishing himself during the civil wars 
by his attachment to the king’s cause, he had 
been frequently singled out for spoliation by the 
parliament, first as a malignant, then as‘a delin- 
quent, then as a cavalier; and under those se- 
veral denominations, though all signifying one 
and the same description of crime, loyalty, his 
coffers had been plundered.’ Still a°rich man, 
however, at the period of the Restoration, he 
looked forward to the secure ‘enjoyment of his 
wealth, in the bésom of an affectionate and be- 
loved family. Sitnilarity of pursuits, nearness of 
‘neighborhood, and corresponding political senti- 
ments, had cémented between him and Mr. Pem- 





berton an intirhate friendship. 
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In 1665, when the plague swept off in the course 
of a few months nearly half the population of 
London, and the desolation was so terrible, that 
in many of what had once been the principal tho- 
roughfares of a crowded city; the rank grass 
sprang up asin the deserted halls of a ruined 
palace, Gabriel Lindsay disappeared. No other 
evidence was required of his having fallen a vic- 
tim to the pestilence; for it was a thing of com- 
mon occurrence during that appalling calamity, 
for whole families to disappear, and their fate to 
be known only by their dwellings being found 
without a human being in them, after its ravages 
had abated. 

Mr. Pemberton no sooner ascertained the re- 
treat of Lindsay, than he set off for Waltham 
Abbey, with the design of prevailing upon him 
to take up his abode in his house at Hackney. 
It was evening when he reached the cottage, ac- 
companied by the guide who had brought him 
the intelligence of its being Lindsay’s habitation. 
Lindsay was sitting at the door, in conversation 
with his aged companion; but arose hastily and 
went in, while the old woman advanced to meet 
Mr. Pemberton. From her he soon had all 
the confirmation he required as to the identity 
of his friend, and learned other particulars, which 
prepared him the better for accomplishing the 
object. 

it appeared that Lindsay had lived in this lone- 
ly spot for the last three years; but the old wo- 
man knew nothing of his history, or wherefore 
he had chosen to shun all intercourse with the 
world. Perceiving, however, that Mr. Pember- 
ton took a kindly interest in his situation, and 
had sought him out from a desire to befriend him, 
she did not hesitate to whisper in his ear that she 
was “ sadly afraid the poor gentleman was trou- 
bled in his conscience, and had perhaps been a 
Roundhiead. But she was notafraid of any thing 
that could befal her for giving him shelter, even 
if he were; for she had lost her husband and three 
sons in the cause of the blessed Martyr, and that 
was answer enough should she ever be question- 
ed for what she had done.” 

W hen Mr. Pemberton entered the room where 
Lindsay was sitting, he walled up to him, took 
him by the hand, and called him by his name. A 
slight shudder passed over him as he muttered, in 
a half whisper to himself, “‘ Oh, the great and the 
dreadful God!” Mr. Pemberton continued to 
hold his hand without speaking; while Lindsay, 
slowly raising his eyes, fixed them upon him. 
** Stephen Pemberton,” said he, in a low calm 
voice; “‘ my old, my much-loved, my excellent 
friend, Stephen Pemberton. I know you; but,’ 
he continued, shaking his head, “it is strange 
you should know me. Misfortune hath laid her 
hand so heavily upon me, that I do scarcely know 
myself.” 

He folded his arms, dropped his head upon his 
bosom, and remained silent. Mr. Pemberton 
drew a chair beside him, sat down, and after a 
short pause spoke. 

** Tandsay, it grieves me to see you thus. But 
cheer up, man! The storm that is loudest, passes 
the swittest: the tide of ill fortune ebbs at last, 
and we are often borne to happiness upon its re- 
tiring waters, at the very moment when our 
fainting spirits can no longer pay down the price 
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for that cheapest of all earth’s comforts—hope. 
It is even so now with thee. Do but resolve to 
welcome fortune, and she stands ready to greet 
you in return.” 

These words were poured into a deaf ear. 
Lindsay neither replied nor manifested, by look 
or gesture, that he heeded them. He continued 
sitting in the same dejected attitude, with folded 
arms and downcast eyes. Mr. Pemberton laid 
one hand gently upon his shoulder, while with 
the other he clasped his friend’s, and proceeded: 
“ Come—call home your thoughts—be yourself 
a little, and listen to me.” ' 

Lindsay sighed deeply, as he again murmured 
to himself, ‘Oh, the great and the dreadful 
God!” 

** Ah, my good friend!” responded Mr. Pem- 
berton ; “ but God is as good as he is great—as 
abounding in mercy as he is terrible in wrath. 
Turn to him and be comforted !” 

Lindsay raised his eyes to heaven. Tears 
stood in them. With a trembling voice he re- 
plied to this tender exhortation, in the language 
of the psalmist, ‘For thou, Lord, art good, and 

eady to forgive,and plenteous in mercy to them 
that call on thee!” 

The old woman, who was standing by the lit- 
tle lattice, shadowed with clustering honeysuc- 
kle, through whose thickly-curled tendrils the 
setting sun shed a daple light upon the floor, wip- 
ed her own eyes as she directed a look towards 
Mr. Pemberton, that seemed intended to remind 
him of what she had said as to the condition of 
Lindsay’s mind. ‘* He wanders, at times,” was 
her observation; “‘ but only when he is most trou- 
bled at what hath happened.” 

Mr. Pemberton saw that his friend’s reason 
had sustained a shock, under which, though it 
had not sunk, it was partially paralyzed; and his 
hope was, that the gentle consolations of friend- 
ship might restore the balance which a grevious 
calamity had disturbed. 

In that benevolent hope he was not disappoint- 
ed. Lindsay yielded, with little opposition, to the 
proposal of becoming, for a time, one of his fa- 
mily. But the cold indifference with which he 
yielded, showed it was to him merely a question 
of where he should linger out hisremnantof life. It 
might have been proposed to conduct him toa 
palace or a prison, without awakening any cor- 
responding emotion according as either had been 
assigned to him. 

Mr. Pemberton, overjoyed at his success, did 
not restrain the outward manifestation of it. 
Lindsay remarked his delight, and exclaimed, 
with a sort of irritable despondency, “1 hate the 
treachery of smiles! They stood at the threshold 
of all my misery, and like painted devils cheating 
me with the semblance of angels of light, played 
before my dazzled path till—crash!—the bolt 
fell, and 1 was smote in my inmost soul! Oh, 
the great God!—the dreadful God!—the great, 
the dreadful God! He took his arm from under 
me and | perished—He sent a sharp curse upon 
me, and I am condemned to incurable sorrow !” 

This was followed by a paroxysm of grief, dur- 
ing which he walked up and down in violent agi- 
tation, covering his face with his hands, uttering 
incoherent sentences, and frequently repeating 
those sed words which seemed so indissolubly 
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connected in his mind with the remembrance of 
his former sufferings. 

When he became c alm, he allowed himself to 
be conducted to the carriage that was waiting, 
without uttering a word, even to say “* farewell”’ 
to his aged companion, who took her leave of him 
with much honest affection. He maintained the 
same silence during their short journey, and Mr. 
Pemberton did not consider it prudent to awaken 
him from the repose of his deadened feelings. 

It was, as we have said, in the summer of 1670, 
that this event took place. In the winter of 1682, 
twelve years afterwards, Gabriel Lindsay, was 
stilla part of Mr. Pemberton’s family; but he 
was then upon his death-bed. During the inter- 
vening period he had felt the full benefit of the 
kindly attentions he had received. His mind 
recovered its stability so far as to be no longer 
subject to occasional aberrations; he regained 
enough of his former relish of society, to mingle, 
at times, in that which constituted the select cir- 
cle of his friend’s table; and his conversation as- 
sumed a tranquillity that showed he had master- 
ed the one solitary image whichgbefore reared 
itself in gloomy despotism over every other. 

In all those twelve years, however, he never 
once glanced at that image; he never spoke of 
those disastrous circumstances which had burst 
like a sudden tempest over him, and blighted his 
existence. His own silence became a solemn in- 
junction upon his friend’s lips, which were seal- 
ed. But now, when he felt his end approaching 
—when the world, he knew, would soon cease to 
be a living memorial to him of his great tribula- 
tion, it seemed as if it were a tribulation no lon- 
ger; as if the release that was at hand had alrea- 
dy relieved him from his burden. Like a tra- 
veller who triumphs over perils, but tells of them 
at ease when they are past,and can return no 
more, so Gabriel Lindsay , while yet hovering on 
the confines of time and eternity, discoursed 
calmly of things which it was terrible for him but 
to think of, before their remembrance was has- 
tening to oblivion. 

It was only two days before he breathed his 
last, that he unfolded to Mr. Pemberton the ap- 
palling history of a single week. 

“TY was returning from Smyrna in the autumn 
of 1665,” said he, when on my arrival at Leg- 
horn, | heard that the plague had broken out in 
London. I found letters at Leghorn from my fa- 
mily and friends; and one I remember, from your- 
self. They were written, however, before the 
distemper had arrived at its height, and did not, 


therefore, communicate such alar ming accounts | 


as wer e conveyed by later intelligence. Impa- 
tient - reach England, that I might watch over 
the safety of my family, 1 would not wait while 
the vesselin which I had sailed from Smyrna un 
derwent some necessary repairs, but took my 
passage on board a ship which was to sail the 
next morning. We hada quick voyage. The 
first thing that gave me notice of w hat J might 
expect, was the appearance, && we sailed upon 
the Thames, of rt hoys, smacks, boats, and 
rafts, moored below the bridge, crowded with 
men, women, and children, who had fled to them 
for re fuge. In several of the small craft, 1] saw 
ihe bodies of those who had died with the pesti- 
lence. They were ina state of loathsome putre- 
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faction; but no one ventured to go near them, to 
give them burial. : 

* With much difficulty I got on shore, and, full 
of distraction, hurried to. my house in Wood 
Street, Cheapside. But, good God! what a sick- 
ness came over meas I trave: rsed what had more 
the appearance of green fields than of paved 
streets! The few persons who were moving 
about in silence and consternation, kept the mid- 
dle of the road, at a distance from each other 
every one fearing that those he passed might be 
infected. Neither carts nor coaches were to be 
seen, except some country waggons bringing 
provisions to market. 

‘Whole rows of houses were shut up; from 
some of which I heard the dismal wailing and 
shrieking of women.—Passing through Lombard 
Street, a casement was violently 2 and sudde nly 
opened, just over my head. ‘There was a dread- 
fulscream. I! looked up and saw a young wo- 
man in her night-clothes, screeching ‘ Death! 
death! death!’ in a tone which chilled my very 
blood. Presently a youth rushed from an oppo- 
site house, crying, ‘ Oh, my father has dropped 
down dead! He stood before me with his hands 
clasped, and looking piteously in my face, as if 
he thought 1 could restore his father to life. 1 
passed on, wild with my own fears. 

| perceived that the doors of allthe churches 
were thrown open. In Cheapside 1 meta mani- 
ac, almost naked, with a pan of burning char- 
coal on his head, who was denouncing judg ement 
upon the city, in a voice that had nothing human 
init; and as I turned into Wood § Street, there 
was a minister, a venerable-loc king old man, 
standing in the highway opposite my own house, 
e jaculating, with uplifted hands, * Spare us, good 
Lord! Spare thy people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy mest precious blood!’ When 
he had pronounced these words three times, he 
walked on a few paces, then stopped again, and 
again repeated them. 

“ These, you will think, were solemn prepara- 
tions. They were indeed types and forerunners 
of my destiny! When | came tomy own door. ! 
beheld it marked! You know what that meant. 
A blood-red cross, of a foot long, was painted on 
it; and these words, in large lette ers, appeared 
above the cross,‘ LorRD HAVE MERCY UPON vs! 
—The house was closed—the door padlocked 
outside—and two men stationed before it, to pre- 
vent all communication with those who were 
within. The PLAGUE WAS THERE! 

“Great God! What were then my feelings! 
I had not or h to inguire after my wife and 
children. 1 did not doubt they had all perished 
—my 0 my daughters, my beloved Rachel, 
and the new born one, which in her letter to me 
at Leghorn, she had joyfully prepared me to ex- 
pect on myreturn! And there I stood, aLonE! 
—JI, who only five months since had quitted Eng- 
Jand, a happy man, tomake a prosperous voyage 
for their sakes who were gone. Oh, my friend ! 
nothing but the hope which now glows brightly 
here, (laying his hand upen his heart,) that f am 
hastening to them, where we shall part no more, 
could enable me to look back upon that dreadful 
moment.” 

And had they perished?” asked Mr. Pentber 





ton, in a voice almost subdued by his emotions. 
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“‘ | was not then aware,” continued Lindsay, 
“‘ of the inhuman precautions cmployed to arrest 
the progress of the pestilence: [did not know 
that the instant any one fellsick in a house, nay, 
upon the rumor merely of sickness having shown 
itself, persons were despatched to shut it up, and 
watchmen were appointed to keep guard night 
and day, to prevent any one from either going in 
or coming out; thus consigning to inevitable 
death, or miraculous escape, the infected and the 
healthy! It was natural, therefore, when I saw 
my own dwelling thus closed, and thus watched, 
that I should conclude not a living creature 
breathed within its walls. This was terrible 
enough: but, alas! it fell far, very far short of 
what was actually the case—of what my eyes 
were doomed to witness, my bursting brain to en- 
dure, 

“J made myself known to the men. I asked, 
in agony, how Jong my wife and children had 
been dead, and where they were buried, ‘Then 
it was I learned the horrible truth. One of the 
fellows, a churlish caitiff, with an unpitying 
tongue, told me he did not believe any body was 
dead yet in the house, for the dead-cart had not 
been stopped! 1 cannot describe to you the ef- 
fect this answer produced! The image-of what 
their situation must be, passed like a grim vision 
before me. I pictured a scene of misery under 
which my senses staggered. 1 demanded to be 
admitted. lL was denied. With frenziedstrength 
I attempted to wrench off the padlock, and bat- 
ter in the massy door. The men raised their long 
iron-armed ao hig and threatened to strike me 
down, if I did not desist. 

** At that moment I heard a feeble cry. I look- 
ed up. There was my eldest daughter at one of 
the windows, drawn thither by the noise. ‘ F'a- 
ther! father! she exclaimed, and sunk down. 
I had but a glimpse of her countenance. Ah, me! 
it was as if I had seen her in the coffin, so pale 
and ghastly did she appear. 

*** We will let you in,’ said the men, ‘ but you 
must remain in, for four weeks. after all shall be 
whole!’ 

* ¢Do with meas you please,’ I replied, ‘ but 
let me be with my wife and children.’ 

““T was admitted. None came to greet me! 
A fearful silence reigned. 1 stood in the hall, 
and strained my ears to catch a living sound that 
might tell me I was not standing in the sepulchre 
of my whole race. A faintness came over me. 
My limbs shook. Involuntary tears, (for I had 
no power to give my thoughts the direction that 
might have produced them,) burst forth. I sat 
down upona bench that was near, to recover 
myself, and gain fortitude fora scene I no longer 
doubted was prepared for me. 

“ After a few moments I arose, to seek the 
apartment at the window, of which I had seen 
my daughter. But as I passed a small room that 
opened from the first landing-place, the door was 
open, and I saw my son Benjamin, a comely 
youth, twelve years old, lying dead upon a couch! 
I cannot say [ loved him best, for all my children 
were very dear to me; but at that moment I 
thought I did. 1 threw myself upon my Knees 
besiie his badly; I kissed his livid lips, and with 
my own trembling hands closed his eyes, which 
seemed to look upon me, as they had ever done, 
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with mid affection. He was still warm,’so I 
knew life had not departed. 

“While gazing on him, I heard a soft, low step 
descending. I turned round—it was Rachel! 
I sprung towards her—I held her in a passionate 
embrace tomy almost breaking heart. My tears 
fell upon her cheek as she lay senseless in my arms 
—tears of joy, of gratitude, of hope! ‘My God! 
My God!’ t cried, * blessed be thy name! ! atn not 
wholly wretched! I am still a husband and a fa- 
ther!’ O,my friend—it is only when we believe 
ourselves robbed of all; that the possession of a 
treasure we have not lost can Overwhelm us with 
transport, amid our sorrow for what is irrevo- 
cably gone. 

““ My transports, alas! were soon over.. Ra- 
chael had left Benjamin alive not half an hour 
before, called from his side to attend our young- 
est daughter, Judith, whose condition was yet 
more alarming. ‘Her delerious screams tore her 
away from her mild and patient sufferer, who 
complained not. But Judith was at rest too! 
dying, as I earned, miore like a strongman, 'than 
a tender girl offfourteen. Think, my friend, what 
a task was mine, when, récovering ‘from the 
swoon into which the sight of me had thrown her, 
I had to lead ‘her to the couch whereon now lay 
the lifeless form of our son !” 

“Tt must have been dreadful!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pemberton. 

“'To me it was so—but with the stricken mo- 
ther that feeling was past. * Poor boy !’ was all 
she said, as She looked upon him; and taking a 
napkin from her pocket, she gently wiped away 
the black froth that already began to odze from 
his mouth. She neither wept nor sighed. 

“* Come,’ said she, ‘come from danger,’ and 
she led me out of the room. ‘I rejoice for thy 
return, my Gabriel;’ she continued, ‘ but’ Hea- 
ven grant I may not have bitter cause to grieve 
at it hereafter. It was but last night, in the 
midst of all my own heavy affliction, I silently 
prayed to God he might turn your steps from this 
devoted city.’ 

“She conducted me to the apartment where my 
only remaining children, my son Joseph and my 
daughter Alice, were sitting like victims waiting 
for their turn to die. Joseph-was supporting his 
sister, after having recovered her from the fit 
into which she had fallen at the window. The 
ashy hand of sickness had swept away ‘all the 
beauty from her cheeks: but, as yet, neither of 
them had been attacked by the pestilence. The 
condition of Alice was merely the effect of grief 
and terror. 

‘“* ttearned from Rachael that the men station- 
ed outside, towatch the house night and day, 
were instructed to execute any commissions that 
might be required; to obtain food, drink, medi- 
eine, or other necessaries. These they deposit- 
ed in the passage, or conveyed in at the window. 
I understood,.also,a nurse might be obtained, 
tempted by a large sum of money; but having 
once entered the hoade: she would not be allow- 
ed to quit it till the prescribed period. Medical 
men, alone, under certain regulations, were per- 
mitted to have ingress and egress. ; 

“ Night came. I heard the dismal tolling of 
a bell, and the more dismal cry, at intervals, of 
‘ Bring out your dead!’ ‘1 looked from the wm- 
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dow, and saw thered, dusky glare of the torches, 
carried by the men who belonged to the dead- 
cart. I perceived they stopped at almost every 
house; and dreadful were the shrieks and wail- 
ings of those who were compelled thus to part 
with the remains of parents, children, kindred, 
without being allowed to folle»v them to the grave, 
to provide them with a cofiia, or to give them 
any of the commonest rites of burial. I looked 
at Rachel as the lumbering cart came rolling 
heavily towards our own dwelling. I could not 
speak. She understood me; for falling upon my 
neck, and shedding the first tears I had seen, 
‘No, Gabriel!’ she exclaimed, ‘I cannot part 
with them yet. To-morrow night!’ 

“The next night came; but before the sun 
went down that day, my first-born, my Alice, 
had breathed her soul away in these arms. She 
must have had the disease lurking in her, though 
we suspected it not; for inthe morning she awoke 
with grevious pains im her head, her throat and 
tongue red as blood, her breathing hard, and her 
breath pestilentially noisome. owards noon 
violent convulsions came on,andshe complained 
of scorching heat over her whol® body, with such 
excessive soreness of the skin, that she could 
not bear the covering of the finest linen. I des- 
patched one of the watchers outside for a doctor. 

“ He came; but was satisfied with looking upon 
her at a distance: the tokens of the plague were 
too plainly visible. He pronounced her beyond 
the aid of medicine, and left her to die. My 
curses followed him as he departed; for I was 
half frantic, and could not believe death so cer- 
tain. My wife, who had seen the symptoms and 
progress of the disease in our children already 
dead, bade me, in a voice of stiffled anguish, ‘ be 
resigned, for hope there was none!’ Almost 
while she spoke, my child’s death-shriek pierc- 
ed my heart. Whata shriek it was! She was 
dead ! 

‘** My wife fell upon her knees before me; with 
uplifted hands and eyes she exclaimed, Oh, the 
great and the dreadful God !’ My son came for- 
ward silently, to raise his afflicted mother, while 
I, stupified, unable to speak or move, hugged my 
dear Alice closer to me, as if | could yet shield 
her from some horrible danger. 

““T believe I was roused from this stupor by 
the rumbling of the dead-cart at midnight, the 
hollow sound of the bell, and the hoarse, horrid 
cry of ‘ Bring out your dead.’ Ihave never had, 
and have not now, the recollection of any thing 
that passed til/ then, from the moment my poor 
Rachael was kneeling at my feet. 1 had been 
permitted too (or, for aught 1 know, I would do 
so,) to sit all those hours with my mournful bur- 
den in my arms; for when the coming of the 
dead-cart awakened me to consciousness, the 
corpse of Alice was still resting on my bosom. 

** | looked round the room. I was alone. My 
son was rot there. Rachel was not there. A hor- 
rible dread came over me. I called upon them 
in a loud screaming voice. No one answered. 
I flung the body from me ina wild distraction, 
and ran towards the door, repeating franticly 
the names of Rachael and J a, My wife came 
to me, paleand trembling. She was followed by 
three hideous-looking men, one bearing a torch. 
‘Tothe grave!’ said she, in a whisper, looking 
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at me with a stony expression of her fixed eyes. 
‘To the grave! It must be; | and Joseph have 
bid them.’ J covered my face with my hands, 
and only heard what was done! 

** But why should [ harrow up your feelings, my 
friend, by a recital of sufferings like these? 
Every hour, every minute, of the days I passed 
in that pest-house, brought with it still-increas- 
ing anguish, distinguished by no change of cir- 
cumstance. Death held on his grisly revels, til! 
there would have been mercy in continuing, and 
then he stopped. On the fourth day my son sick- 
ened of the plague, and dropped down dead be- 
fore our eyes, almost without a token of its pre- 
sence; though immediately after dissolution, his 
body broke out into fetid sores, the stench ot 
which was so loathsome that we were impatient 
for the night, and the coming of the dead-cart. 

**In vain I now implored that we might be al- 
lowed to remove; in vain I offered large bribes 
to let us flee; in vain I grew desperate, and 
threatened to force our way out at whatever ha- 
zard. A deaf ear was turned equally to prayers, 
to temptation, and to menaces. 

“ At length the calamity [ most dreaded over- 
took me. On thesixth night my wife’s hour of 
travail came on; and there was no human being 
save myself near her; and—” 

For the first time Lindsay’s voice faultered, 
and he paused. 

“No!” he continued, while tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “No, no! that is too frightful! It 
drove me mad; and there comes a huge blank 
after that terriffic night, which is full of nameless 
horror! - Even now I hear the voice of Rachael 
moaning in my ears, ‘Oh, the great and the 
dreadful God!” 

Mr. Pemberton was hardly able to offer his 
dying friend consolation; but he did what he 
could; and two days after listening to this “ ap- 
palling history of a single week,” he received his 
parting blessing as he calmly expired! 

——— ae 


For the Casket. 

WHAT IS TIE WORLD? 
What is the world, and all its joys?— 
Fleeting shades, without a form. 
What are Pleasure’s gilded joys?— 
It tinsel wears with every storm. 
What’s the ball-room’s giddy throng?— 
Envy, care, and jealous fears. 
What’s the play-house’ thrilling song?— 
An interlude to mad’uing tears. 
What’s the gambling house of woe?— 
The carnal tomb of blasted fame, 
Where ambition’s deadly blow 
Stabs the wretch—then steals his name. 
What’s the goblet’s ruby wine?— 
Disgrace, with its attendant train, 
Where borrowed wit will often shine, 
Drawn from the fever’d throbbing brain. 
What is Pleasure?—A name for Par. 
And Happiness?—Ideal joy. 
What is Love?—-An iron chain, 


Drawn by a fickle, foolish boy. ERNESTINE. 


——— i 

Those people only will constantly trouble you 

with doing little offices for them, who least de- 
serve you should do any. 
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A THE SCHOOL OF FLORA——LOBELIA INFLATA. 


SCB@ROs, GE FLORA. | Lobel, pe old gered S: Contains a great re 
re Me Te el Ean That 'riety of species, fiiteen of which grow in the 
From the Medicat Flora of the United States. | Uhited States: many are Handsome orndmental 
- |plants. "This species is not’ such, but has very 
|important qualities. It grows all over the Unit- 
'ed States in fields and woods, blossomitig from 
July to November; the flowers are very small, 
but singular; when broken, a milky acrid juice 
is emitted; the root is fibrous, yellowish white, 
acrid and nauseous: it is biennial, throwing out 
the first year only a few radical roundish leaves. 
Ne When horses and cattle eat it, they are salivat- 
io ed, producing what is commonly called the Sla- 
vers, which debilitates them, and for which cab- 
bage leaves are said to be a remedy. 1 was in- 
formed that some horses €at it en purpdosc to_me- 
| dicate themselves ; several Euphorbias produce 
‘the same effect. It produces many ‘virieties, 
such as—l. Simplex. 2. Elatior, 3. Albiflora. 
4, Augustifolia, &c. oll sage he, cigs 
| Prorerti£s. “One of the most powerful and 
| efficient emetic, narcotic, expectorant, anti- 
_| spasmodic, suvorific diuretic,anti-asthmatic, and 
| sialagogue. It @pritains ary acrid principle, caut- 
'choue, and extractive, according to Dr. Bige- 
| low. . fh its effects it acts very much like tobac- 
co, but the action is more speedy, diffusible, and 
short; besides, affecting even those who are ac- 
customed to tobacco. “The herbalist, Samuel 
Thompson, claims in his guide of health to have 
discovered the properties ‘of this plant towards 
1790; but the Indians knewsome of them ; it was 
one of their puke weeds;“used by them to clear 
the stomach and head in their great conncils.— 
Its medical properties have since been confirm- 
ed and elucidated by Doctors Cutler, Dorsey, 
Thatcher; Bigelow, Barton, Bradstréet, Randall, 
Eberle, &c. Tt is now extensively used, although 
| many physicians consider it as a deleterious nar- 
cotic, uncertain’ and dangerous in practice : 
while Thompson denies it, and considers, it as 
harmless, depending almost altogether upen it in 
his new and singular. practice of medicine, bor- 
rowed chiefly from ‘the steaming ‘and’ puking 
practice of the Indian tribes. The while plant 
is used, but the most powerful part are the seeds, 
as in Hyosciamus. The medical effects are spee- 
dy and very powerful, but various, according to 
the preparations, doses, and temperaments: In 
Names: Common Lobelia. Fr. Lobelie en- | large doses, it is a deadly narcotic, like tobacco 
flee. Vulgar. Indian Tobaceo, Wild Tobacco, | and henbane, producing alarming symptoms, 
Emetic Weed, Pake Weed, Asthma Weed. continual vomitmg, trembling, cold sweat, and 
Sp. Lobelia inflata. L. Branching and hairy, | even death. “It appears to act upon the brain 
leaves sessile, ovate, denticulate, flowers in slen- | rather than the stomach, as ustial witli narcotics, 
der racemes, axillary to obleng bracts, capsules | and is therefore dangerous in‘ practice, unless 
swelled. prescribed with’ great care and caution. In 
Description. Bienniel plant, one ortwo fect | strong doses it produces great relaxation, giddi- 
high, stem milky, erect, ramose, flexuose, sub- | ness, head-ache, debility, and perspiration; in 
angular, hirsute; leaves alternate, oval or ob- | moderate doses itcauses sickness in the st6mach 
long. acute, sessile, or semi-amplexicaule, un- |and ‘vomiting; a prickly sensation through the 
equally serrate or toothed, pubescent, racemes | whole system, acting ‘therefore on thé nervous 
of flowers terminal, erect foliose; flowers re- | system, and being a very diffusible ¢tinulant of 
mote, cach hearly sessile and axillary toa bract, | it. ‘ 
somewhat similar to the leaves, but smaller, the | Tt has ‘been récommended in some ‘shape. or 
upper ones smallest; lower flowers pedunculat- | other for almost every disease; but those for 
ed; ovary swelled, oval globose; calyx with five | which it is most efficient are spasmodic asthma, 
unegual subulate divisions; corolla small blue. | bronchial cough, tetanus or lockjaw, and stran- 
Capsule crowned by the calix, swelled, striated, | guiated herma. In asthma particularly, it ap- 
two-ceélled, full of very minute seeds. pears to be almost a specific, although it Las fail- 
History. The genus Lobelia is dedicated to | ed in some cases when the disease was not spas- 
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modic ; it has lately been introduced in‘Eurdpé 
as a remedy for this complaint, and with decided 
advantage. It must be used in that case until it 


: $4 


rwith Prumis and Podophyllum, and in strong 
| decoction, washing also the ulcers with it, and 
sprinkling them with the powder of Ceanothus ; 


produces nausea and vomiting, while for the other¢but-tt has failed in the hands of physicians, and 


diseases, it is better to give small doses, frequent- 
ly repeated; it avails thus for- pneumonia and 
cough caused by accumulated mucus in.Ahe 
bronchias. + Its effects in croup, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, hooping-cough, catarrh, &c. are more. 
doubtful: although in catarth it appears to act 
like squill and antimony. Schoepf mentions it 
only as astringent and useful in opthalmia, but 
probably by mistake... 1t has no cathartic effect, 
as once asserted. —Fhatehér has given a case 

hydrophobia cured by it in the last stage; this- 
desérves attemtion; asthe plant,zby ite effects om 
the m@uth aiid system, appears calculated té 
avail m-this fatal disease; butthesubjecthas nog 
yet been properly pursued. The practice of 
Thompson to use it in every thing, fevers, con- 
sumption, measles, jaundice, &c. is preposterous. 
It is not even a proper emetic for common use, 
as we have’so many much milder. In consump- 


tion it4s baneful, because it, prostrates the pa=| ~~ 


tient Without relieving the symMptoris.” It is 
however, the base ef many quack medicines for 
consumption, which are violent and dangerous ;* 
they are erroneously called Indian specifics, the 

Indians haying no specific for the disease, but 
only palliatives, e. 


This plant 16Ses its active properties by boil-+ 2 
ing or even scalding. : It must. be used in sub-}- 


stance.or tincture; the seeds ahd youhg leaves 
are strongest; the whole plant is commonly col- 
lected in the fall when in seed, and pulverised. 
One single grain is sometimes sufficient to pro- 
duce emesis, while a moderate dose is said to be 
abodt ten grains.of the powder. , A tea spoon ful 
of the tinctures the usual dése; when ma 

with the seéds it is more efficient, and Mr, Can- 
non has told me that a,single dose has cuféd.the’ 
lockjaw, by relaxing instantly the jaws ahd the 
whole system; it must be pouréd-by the-sidés of 


the mouth. One pound of the pkant is directed # 


to be infused in a’ galloh of diluted alcohol. The 
aqueous cold infusion is-equally good. I consi- 
der the best and most available use of this plant 
to be in all nervous diseases, fits, convulsions, 
spasms, asthma, tetanus, St. Vitus’ dance, and, 
perhaps hydrophobia.- I-venture to recommend, 


upon itn ahy_other... 


its trial in all these disorders, but not to depend ’ 


1. siphilitico has large blue flowers.in a foliose | 
spike, calyx with reflexed sinusses and oblong | 


leaves; common in woods and roads. It has been 
analyzed in France, and found to contain a new 
substance similar to butter, sugar, mucilage, and 
malates, besides traces of amariie, silex, iron, 
muriate and phosphate of lithe, fort. &c. Itis 
a lactecent, acrid,’ amd ‘natiseots Plant#also, 
which has been deemed Jong.ago to be, diuretic, 
repeljient,.cathartie;-emetic, .and antiesiphilitic ;- 
but its properties are rather similar to L. inflata, 
although less active; it ts chieffy Sudorific.and 
diuretic, and itspreperties are not so easily de- 
stroyed by heat, since it is used,in decoction 
and extract. The root has been chiefly used in- 
steatl of the plant; dosé, five to twenty grains of 
the extract th dropsy.” The northern Indians 


a 


: 


oe 


only availed in some cases of gonorrhea, acting 
then as a-diuretic. * Henry recommends to unite 
to it Geranium maeulatum and willow bark as 
rastringents. It disagrees with-the stomachy-and 
_often causes griping, purging, and Yomiting. 
“L. cardinalis has large scarlet flowers m a 
long naked raceme, leaves oval lanceolate, acus 
minate at both ends. Found near streams and 
marshes. The taste is similar to L. inflata.+ 
The*froot has chiefly been employedin decoction 
by the Cherokee Indians in syphilis, and-against 
Worms. dt is'saidte be equivalent® to Spogelia 
or pink reéot. These properties deserve further 
inquiry, ag the whole genus Lebelia appears to 
be more or less medical with tis; the whee spes 
cies have not yet been tried: one species (per 
haps L. claytoniandy is said to be used as a mild 
diuretic in Carolina. & i 





ee Written fér the Caskegi | 
BY GONE DAYS. 
I stood on Pleasure’s dizzy-beam, 
Ftee from care or sorrow, = 
Nor thought its height an idle dream, 
To yanist with tie morrpw. 
I sai toCare-—Begotie; thy pace _. Ff 
Suits not a heart oftgleé: 2 1 © opt§ 
Grave Melancholy keép thy face™ ‘3 
For sadder souls than me. ae 
The world’s a garden fair and wild, 
Where flow’rets sweetly bloom; 
Variety’s a sportive child ae 
Who laughs at Care and Gloom. x 3 
Then let me gather every flower, ,. +] 
Unmix’@ with thor}js or ill, ii 
“And bask upon the morning hour 
Of youtland beauty still. * 
*: Bhutah! the-wand of Fate dispels 
The fairést tints of joy; 
Her iron grasp, ahd frown foretélis, 
My- very hopes destroy. pine 
That ray Hupe, so gay and bright, 
shgninsas ste ‘That. danced on Joy’s beam, 
peeveest st Atas! -has set in endless night, 
=. “Nor left one parting gleam. 
ce The hand 6f Sorrow-too has press’d= 
~~ Her seal upon my brow; 
Shepoints the path of the distress’d— ; 
~My path to follow now— ; 
And what a change in all once gay, 
How cold the world appears! 
The friend cannot tread out that day, j 
She'pledzed to Walkefor yearsy* i 
But rouse my soul, to Heav’n thy eyes, f 
Where Mercy. holds gre fifend; 5 pt . 
Learg yél, tha? late, "tig God who, trics;  @ 
He’ lf ~ ERNESTINE. 


: give thy.sorrow# end: 
| ears eee a Bae 
Life is’a voyage, inthe progress of "ei 


~~ 


Nee 


te 


Sinn ah ine Cate BAY TE 
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are perpetually changing our scenes; we “frgt 
leave ‘childhood. behind us, then youth, then the 
years of ripened manhood, then the better aml 





used it for the cure of syphilis,%in conjunction 





more pleasing part of old age. 
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ONCE A KING THERE CHANC’D TO BE. 
SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, 
IN THE CELEBRATED OPERA OF CINDERELLA. 


a 
Andantino. 





Once a king there chanc’d to be, 


— 


—_ : ’ 
marry, who tomarry had a mind; sought a wife to 


ee" , AY” 
fair ones three. 





find, And he’d his choice of Thus ‘tis 
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AG WIT AND SENTIMENT. - 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


KATY VAT LIFS ON DE BLAIN. 
Am—“ Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane.” 


De sun vas gone down shoost }:chint de plue Mountains, 
Und left de tark night to come on us again, 
Ven I shtumbled along, ’mongst the schwamps and de 
fountains, 
‘To see vonce mine Katy vat lifs on de blain. 











How schweet is de lily, mit its prown yallow plossom ! 
Und so is de meatow, all cofer’d mit green ; 

Put no-ting’s so britty, and shticks in mine posom, 
Like schweet little Katy vat lifs on de blain. 


She’s pashful als any, shoost like her aunt Chinny; 
She’s neider high larn’t, nor yet voolish nor fain ; 

Und he’s a creat fillain, midout any feelin, 
Dat vould hurt mine schweet Katy vat lifs on de blain. 


Sing on, youschweet pird! mit your song for de night. 
It’s so nice ven de hills sings your song vonce again. 

Sooch choy to mine heart und such monstrous telight 
Prings schweet little Katy vut lifs on de blain. 


My tays vas like noting dill I met mit mine Katy : 

All dem tings in de town dey was nonsense and fain; 
I tid’nt see a gaal [ vould call “ my tear laty,” 

Till I met little Katy vats lifs on de blain. 


I ton’t care how high I might get in de nation, 
From all dem high places I’d come town again, 

Und tink it was noting to have a great station, 
Ven I could’nt have Katy vat lits on de blain. 





Formerly New Year’s eve was celebrated 
with much parade, and the year ushered in with 
many showy ceremonies. ‘The more northern 
people of Scotland anciently assigned most por- 
tentious qualities to the winds of New Year's 
eve. One of their old legends is thus versified : 

If the New Year’s eve night wind blow South, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth; 

if West, rouch milk, and fish to the sea; 

if North, much cold and storms will there be; 
If East, the trees will bear much fruit; 

If North-East, flee it, man and brute. 





PARLIAMENTARY QuaLiFicaTions.—A candidate by the 
name of Chadwick, in standing for a scat in the British 
House of Commons, sums up "is qualifications thus :—* | 
am no man of family; | am no man of business—I have 
never been used te it; but I can shout, laugh, hawk and 
spit, and cough, stamp, hiss, hoot and huzza; and what 
more can be wanted from a member of Parliament? I do 
not doubt but my stamping, shouting, &&c. would have as 
much effect in the House of Commons as most speeches 
generally have.” 

Matrrer or Fact.—I am what the old wo- 
men call an “odd stick.” 1 do nothing without 
a motive; [ attempt nothing unless I think there 
is a probability of my succeeding; I ask no fa- 
vors where I do not think they may be granted; 
I grant no favors where I think they are not de- 
served; and, finally, I do not wait upon the girls, 
when | think my attention would be disagreea- 
ble. [ama matter of fact man. Idothings se- 
riously. I once offered to attend a lady to her 
home. I did it seriously; that is ] meant to wait 
upon her home if she wanted me. She accepted 
my offer. I went home with her, and it has ever 
since been an enigma to me, whether she wanted 
me or not. She took my armand said nota word. 
{f went home with her and she said not a word. 
I bade her good night and she said not a word. 
I met her next day andI said not a word. 1 





met her again and she gave me a two lours 
talk. She feared I was offended, but could not 
conceive why. She begged me to explain, but 
gave me no chance. She hoped I’d not be of- 
fended; asked me to call; and it has ever since 
been a mystery to me, whether she wanted me 
to call or not. I once saw a lady at her window. 
I thought I would call. Idid. I inquired for 
the lady and was informed she was not at home. 
I went away doubting. I met her again; she 
was offended; called me umneighborly; _re- 
proached me for my negligence; thought me un- 
kind, and I have ever since wondered whether 
she was sorry or not. Thus have things appeared 
to me doubtful, wonderful, mysterious. What 
then is it that causes doubt and mystery to at- 
tend the ways of men? It is the want of fact.— 
This is a matter of fact world, and in order te 
act wellin it, we must deal only in matter of 
fact.—Northern Star. 


Going Dirrerent Ways.—Dr. Hosack has 
more than once, in his Lectures, contrived to 
bring in the following anecdote:—Rev. Dr. Wi- 
therspoon, former President of Princeton Col- 
lege, was once on board a packet-ship, where, 
among other passengers, was a professed atheist. 
This fellow was very fond of troubling every 
body with his peculiar belief; and of broaching 
the subject as often as he could get any body to 
listen to him. ‘ He didn’t believe in a God, and 
a future state—not he!’’ By and by there came 
+ a terrible storm, and the prospect was, that 
all would go the bottom. ‘lhere was much fear 
and consternation aboard; but no one was so hor- 
ribly frightened as the atheist. In this extremi- 
ty he sought out the clergyman. He found him 
in the cabin, calm and collected, and thus ad- 
dressed him:—* Oh, Dr. Witherspoon! Dr. Wi- 
therspoon!” we’re all going for it—we have but 
a short time to stay. Oh, my gracious! how the 
vessel rocks. We're all going—don’t you think 
we are, Doctor?” 

The Rey. gentleman turned on him a look of 
most provoking coolness, and replied, in broad 
Scotch-—-‘** Na doubt, na doubt, mon, we’re a’ 
ganging; but you and I dinna gang the same 
way.” 

GameLine.—Most of our readers have heard 
of the officer, who having lost all his money at 
play, received assistance from a friend, on con- 
dition that he would never afterwards touch a 
card or a dice; but a few weeks after, he was 
found in an out-house drawing straws with a bro- 
ther Gambler for hundreds of pounds. 

The most singular species of gambling which 
we have ever witnessed, we believe to be pecu- 
liar to the blacks in Cuba. Manyof these stout, 
hearty, good humored fellows daily collect about 
the quay in Havana, waiting for employment; 
and gambling for segars, for they are inveterate 
smokers, forms one of their most favorite amuse- 
ments. Two parties challenge each other, and 
each lays down in separate places, three or more 
segars, forming a figure resembling a triangle; 
they then withdraw a few paces, and eager!) 
watc’: their respective piles. ‘The owner of the 
pile on whicha fly first alights, is entitled to the 
whok:.—Ezeter News Leiter. 
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WIT AND 


COLD WINTER IS COMING. 


Cold Winter is coming—take care of your toes, 
Gay zephyr has folded his fan. 

His lances are couch’d in the ice-wind that blows, 
So mail up as warm as you can. 


Cold Winter is coming—he’s ready to start 
From his home on the mountains afar ; 

He is shrunken and pale—he looks froze to the heart, 
And snow-wreaths embellish his car. 


Cold Winter is coming—! fark! did ye not hear 
The blast which his ‘herald has blown? 

The children of Nature all trembled in fear, 
For t to them is his power made known. 


Cold Winter is coming—there breathes not a flow’r 
Though sometimes the dé 1y may pass fair! 

The iute is removed from the lady’s lorn,bower, 
Lest it ccldly be touched by the air. 


Cold Winter is coming—all stript are the groves, 
The passage bird hastens away ; 

To the lovely blue south, like a tourist he roves 
And returns like the sunshine in May. 


Cold Winter is coming—he’ll breathe on the stream, 
And the bane of petrific breath 
Will seal up the waters, till, in the moonbe: um, 
They lie stirless, as slumber or death! 


Cold Winter is coming—and soon shall we see, 
On the planes, by tha it genius, Jack Frost, 

Fine drawings of mountain, stream, tower and tree— 
Framed and glazed too without any cost. 


Cold Winter is coming—yve delicate fair, 
Take care, when your hyson you sip; 

Drink it quick, and don’t talk, lest he come unaware, 
And turn it to ice on your lip! 


Cold Winter is coming—I charge you again— 
Muffle warm—of the tyrant beware— 

He’s so brave, that to strike the young hero he’s 
He’s so cold, he’ll not favor the fair. 


Cold Winter iscoming—lI’ve said so before, 
it seems I’ve not much else to say : 

Yes, Winter is coming—and God help the poor! 
I wish it was going away. 


fain, 





if you marry a woman for money, you may expect to 
have this unw orthy motive cast into your teeth on the very 
first family skirmish. ‘“ I could never consent, (said a spi- 
rited youth,) to be maintained at the expense of my wife, 
as I s shou} d hate to be reproached for not having brought 
any thing into the house but my clothes.” 





Among the many mistakes into which foreigners have 
been betrayed, when learning the English language, the fol- 
lowing, which recently occurred, is not the Teast whimsi- 
€ cal : A young German, wishing to acquire elegance, as well 

S correctness of phrase, and not liking the meaning of the 
term, * put out the candle,” used the “word “e xtinguish.”? 
A few days afterwards, a dog annoyed the young foreigner 
Very muc h, on which, turning to his servant, he ordered him 
tO * extinguish dat dog.” 

A person once observed to an ancient Greek philosopher, 
that it was a great happiness to have what we desire. The 
sage replied, but it is much greater happiness to desire no- 
thing but what we have.” 


—_—_——- 


In the country, a man’s mind is free and easy, discharged 
and at his own disposal ; 
friends and acquaintance, one’s own and other people’s 
business, foolish quarrels, ceremonies, visits, impertinent 
discourses, and a thousand other fopperies and diversions 

teal away the greater part of our time, and leave no leisure 
for better and more necessary employment. Great towns 
are but a larger sort of prison to the soul, like cages to birds, 
Or pounds to beasts 


She's beautiful, amiable, witty, refined; full of music, 
poetry, and feeling; but she’s mar ried, Talking to such a 
being is like owning a ticket in a lottery already “drawn. 


SENTIMENT. 


but in the city, the persons of 
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Every body recollects the story about Sam Rogers, the 

et and pune, being announced at a party in Paris, as 
Monk le Mort, by a servant who mistook him for ‘lom 
Moore. We heard a gentleman tell a story of himself, 
some years ago, quite as good. 

He arrived in Paris at noon one day, in the year.18—; he 
‘ound all his countrymen prepared to attend a splendid 
yarty at Versailles; they were loud in expressing their re- 
grets that he could not accompany them. They were very 
sorry—but the thing was impossible—full court dresses 
alone were admissable, and to obtain one then—’twas vain 
to think of it. 

He listened patiently—told them to leave him to him- 
self—he was sure he could find amusement somewhere. 

No sooner were they gone, than he began to dress, and 
within an hour, was on the road to Versailles, fully equipt 
in blue coat, w hite v est, and nankeen pantaloons. At the 
door of the splendid mansion, in which the company were 
assembled, his further progress was opposed by a servant 
whose livery was far more showy than his own costume. 
He affected the utmost astonishment at the interruption, 
and would have again passed on. The servant pointed to 
his dress, and by “word and sign signified that it was not 
comme il faut, and he must retire. “ Dress—dress,” ex- 
claimed the traveller, “ not pass, not enter—why it is the 
same dress that is worn in the General C ourt at Boston.” 
No sooner were the words uttered, than the doors flew open 
and the obsequious valet, “ booing and booing,” preceded 
him, and witn a loud voice announced, Mons. Je General 
Court.de Boston: to the infinite amazement of the Amer- 
cans in the group, and the exceeding delight of the new 
made General. 


GRAND LITERARY TOURNAMENT. 

To all the unmarried Knights of Apollo throughout the 
Province, this motto is sent—Greeting : 

‘* Who but the brave deserves the fair.” 

As the sons of genius should be ever foremost in deeds 
of gallantry, none will hesitate to come forward at the re- 
a of a young lady, who assumes the high privilege of 

mpirage, as Dau ghter of Apollo. 

ewight verses are necessary—vide below. Term, eight 
weeks from this imsertion. s 

The Daughter of Apollo prohibits any Knight from fight- 
ing under false colors: let each shield display its own pro- 
per device, that the victor may receive the laure! from her 
own hand in propria persona—to the performance of which 


she hereby pledges her honor. 
TERMINATION OF LINES. 





Ist verse 2d 3d 4th 
morning gaily hail’d him knight 
prove rode deor fame 
scorning door assail’d him sight 
love abede more flame 
5th 6th 7th 8th 
met her friar returning shrine 
smiles gaze alone prove 
fetter higher burning mine 
spoils blaze throne love 


All editors, respecting the fair, are politely 
insert the above, as it is expected no poet, of 
at least, will refuse to come forward. 

DavcurTer oF APOLLO. 

[Temple of Beauty.J—St. John Courier. 


requested to 
our own soil 





THE SECRET. 
In a young lady’s heart once a Secret was lurking, 
It tossed and it tumbled, it longed to get out; 
The lips half betrayed it by smiling and smirking, 
And the tongue was impatient to blab it, no doubt. 


But Honor looked gruff on the subject, and gave it 
In charge to the teeth, so enchantingly white— 

Should the c captive attempt an elopement, to save it 
By giving the lips an astonishing bite. 


’Twas said, and ’twas settled, and Honor departed; 
Tongue quivered and trembled, but dare not rebel— 
When right to its tip, Secret suddenly started, 
And half'in a whispe r escaped from its cell ! 


Quoth the teeth, in a pet, we'll be even for this— 
And they bit very smartly above and beneath ; 
But the lips at that instant were bribed with a kiss. 
And they popped out the secret, in spite ofthe teeth ! 
















































































































































. EPITAPHS, EPIGRAMS, &c. 


EMMPAPH BY A GENTLEMAN TO THE MEMORY OF HIS LADY. 


Farewell my best belov’d whose heavenly mind, 
Genius and virtue, strength with softness joined, 
Devotion undebas’d by pride or'art, 
With meek simplicity; and joy’ of heart; 
Tho’ sprightly, gentle; tlio’ polite, sincere; 
And only of thyself a judge severe; 
Unblam’d, unequaild in each ‘sphere of ‘life, 
‘The tenderest daughter, sister, parent, wife; 
In thee their patroness the afflicted lost; é 
Thy friends, their patron, ornament, and boast; : 
And 1—but ah can words my toss declare, 
Or paint the extremes of transport and despair?- 
Oh thou beyond what Verse‘or speech can tell; 
‘\ My guide, my friend, my best beloved, farewell ! 
ti ho EPIGRAM... ; ; 
Cries Ned to his neighbors, as onward they. press’d, 
‘Conveyig his wife to.her place of: long rest; ts 
. fake, friends; ‘I beseech you, a little more leisure, 
For why should we thus make a:toul of a. pleasure? .. 





ON A STATUE OF APOLLO CROWNING MERIT. 
Merit, if thou’rt blessed wath riches, __, 
Fer God’s sake buy a pair of breeches, . 
18 And give them to,thy naked brother,. 

li cr one: good turn deserves another. . 





THE PRAYER OF A WISE HEATHEN. 
Great Joye, this one petition grant; ~ 
(Thoa knowest best what mortals want)) 
Ask’d or unasked, what is good supply; 
What's evil——to our prayers dény ! 





ss ON: MBs. -CRAGGS—Pope. 
Statesman, yet friend'to truth! of soul sincere; 
& ky action faithful; and in/honor clear! - ‘3 
- Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end; 
Who gain’d no title; and who lost no friend! 
‘ 'Ennobled by himself, by all appreved, - 
Prais’d, wept, and honored—by the muse beloved. 





ON A BAD TRANSLATION. 
His work new done, he’!l publish it no doubt; 
For sure i am that murder will come out. 


ccinatnaa’ ; 
_ ON A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Nature has done her part: do thou but thine; 
Learning and sense but decency refine. 
For vain applause transgress not virtue’s rules: 
A witty sinner is the worst of fools. 





i WRITTEN IN'A LAD¥'S ‘MILTON. 
With virtue strong ds ‘yours had Eve been arm’d, ’ 
In vain the fruit had blush’d, or serpent chitm’d: 
Not had our bliss by penitence been bought— 
Nor had frail Adam’ fell—nor Milton wrote. 





A CHARACTER OF AN-OLD RAKE. 
Scorn’d by, the wise, detested by the good, 
Nor understanding aught, nor understood; , 
Profane, obscene, loud, friyolous and pert; 
Proud without spirit, vain without desert; 
Affecting passions vice has long:subdued; 
Desperately gay, and impotently lewd; | 
And, es thy weak companions round thee sit,’ 
For eminence in folly deem’da wt. 





WHAT’s HONOR? 


Not to be captious, not unjustly fight; , 5 
’Tis to confess what’s wrong, and do what’s right. 





: TREASON, 
Tre loe ; or what's tl > 
reason c Mes never prosper; what's t 1€ reason; 
. Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 


aS ; WIT, AND 








, SENTIMENT. 


A SMART BEPARTEE. 
Cries Silvia to a reverend Dean, 
What reason can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven? 
There are no women, he replied 
She quick returns the jest— 
Women there are, but 1’m, afraid 
They cannot find a Priest. 





ON THE EARL OF KILDARE. 
Who killed, Kildare? who dared Kildare to kill ? 
Death killed Kildare, who dares. kill whom he will. 





THE WORLD. 
The world’s a book, writ by th’ eternal art 
Of the great Author; printed In.man’s heart; 
’Tis falsely printed, tho’ divinely penn’d; 
And all th’ errata will appear at th’ end. 





ON SiR JOHN GUISE. 
Here lies the body of Sir John Guise— 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries : 
Where. his soul is, and how it fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares, 





‘ON WILLIAM GRAY. 


Here lieth wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Gray— 
I have no more to say. 





From the Watertown (N. Y.) Register 
The Lamentations 


Of Sambo Bobalition, Esq. Professor of Intellectual Equa’ 
ity, and the Rites of Man, in the African College, New: 
Haven: instigated by the city Veto. 


Oppression *pears rule’ ob de day— 
_ And de brack’man in sorrow he groan, 

Kos de men who be made ob white clay, . 
Hab gizzard nigh hard as a stone: 

Who say dat a. nigger no brains ‘ 
In e hed nebber have all de while; 

And dat bright lamp ob genus no burn, 
Kos white man use up all de ile. 


Town metin dey hab toder day, 
*Bout razin'de African College—' 
When white man all get up ‘and say 
Dat darkey he nebber git knowledge : 
Kos he larnin box all painted brack, 
*Spose tink it already be full 
Ob de matter, and say notting lack 
For de grow:and produckshun ob wool. 


Massa Josslin he say all de seats. 

Ob larnin and Jaw hang dere head— 
And de tree what do grow out in streets,, 
Cry ’presshua, and look jist like ded ; 

are Jeaves all fall off, feel so bad, 

And de temple ob science no grow 
More den turnips, when winter he clad 

Mudder arth in her greatcoat ab snow. . 


Misse Phillis, too; suffer great dea]— 
Feel her gents quite cramp’d by dis blow, 
While the pearly-white tear drops dey steal, 
From her eye in de pate marble brow; 
No more in her'dark summer bowers, 
Where wid pig-weed high hollahock grows, 
While she cover her harp wid sweet catnip flowers, 
‘And'sing to’de numbers ob coal bracka Rose. 


Our fiddle on picket fence hang, 

For dere cords be-all severed and broke, 
And no more in New Guinea war. song 

Shall dey scare all de cats wid dere croak. 
But down in de “ ashes” we'll lay, 

In our new coats ob “ sack-cloth” to groan— 
Kos de people who made eb white clay, 

Hab gizzards.as hard as a stone. 
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